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fHIS FARMER REPLACES MAN LABOR WITH THAT OF HORSES AND IMPROVED MACHINERY 
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Has reduced the national bill for re- 
pairing and recharging batteries. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation 
was invented by Willard seven 
years ago. It is used between the 
plates of a Willard automobile 
starting and lighting battery to 
separate — and insulate — each 
positive plate from the negative 
plate next to it. 



























It represented a great advance 
over previously used insulation 
for two reasons: 


1. Rubber is the best acid-resist- 
ing and insulating material. 


2. The 196,000 threads, piercing 
each insulator from front to back, 
make it uniformly porous—per- 
mitting uniform chemical action 
between the plates generating the 
current. 


The two qualities mentioned 
result in greater force and amount 
of current, with less liability to 
repairs and recharging. 


Seven years’ use on hundreds 
of thousands of motor cars have 
proven it beyond question. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Out. 





Ask your Willard dealer also about Wil- 
lard “‘A”’ and “‘B’’ Radio Batteries. They 
reduce noises and increase efficiency. 
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STORAGE 


Threaded Rubber~ 








Section of Threaded Rubber Insulator 
(enlarged) to show the thousands of tiny 
threads with which it is pierced. The 
hard rubber greatly increases durability, 
the threads permit uniform passage of 
the electric current — hence high voltage 
throughout the battery’s life. 


———— 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Clean Up Peach Orchards Now 


HE following paragraphs urging a thorough 
clean-up campaign to control peach curculio 
have been received from the Government and 
State Laboratory, Fort Vailey, Georgia :— 
** * 

The first step in controlling the curculio in the 1923 
peach crop should be undertaken immediately by 
means of a thorough clean-up and burning campaign 
to destroy the adult beetles in hibernation. While the 
curculio infestation in Middle Georgia was not heavy 
last season, a sufficient number of adults are now 
passing the winter in and near orchards to cause a 
heavy loss to the peach crop this season, unless control 
measures are timely and judiciously enforced. 

* . . 

The favorite places of hibernation for the adult 

curculios are in woodlands and waste lands adjoining 
epeach orchards, and in dense vegetation along ditch 
banks, fence rows, and terrace rows in and near the 
orchards. They also frequently hibernate under 
pruning piles, rubbish, etc. About the time the peach 
blooms these adults start leaving their hibernating 
quarters to feed and deposit eggs in the small fruits. 
36.4 

Peach growers are advised to undertake this clean-' 
up, burning, and orchard sanitation campaign just as 
soon as suitable weather permits. Our experimental 
data show that the majority of the adults hibernate 


within 300 yards of the orchard, and growers are 
urged to restrict the burning in wooded areas adjoin- 
ing orchards to that distance. This can be done by 
brushing back the rubbish with a pronged stick and 
lighting the “windrow,” allowing the fire to sweep to- 
wards the orchard. In this way forest destruction 
will be prevented. Select a dry period for the burning, 
as a sweeping fire that will burn the undergrowth 
close to the ground is highly desirable 
* * + 

Special attention should be given to the cleaning up 
of all ditch banks, terrace rows, and fence rows in the 
orchards. The vegetation along these can often be 
burned, and this would destroy many beetles. All 
pruning piles or other rubbish in or near peach or- 
chards should be destroyed before blooming seasdn. 

* * + 

Experiments conducted to determine the efficiency 
of burning over woodlands or waste lands adjoining 
peach orchards show conclusively that many curculios 
are destroyed by the burning. In one case burning 
reduced the adult curculios in hibernation over 200 per 
cent. The laboratory strongly recommends this work 
during the next four weeks. 





Pure seed of a high-yielding strain of cotton, corn, 
small grain and other crops give high profit without 
additional cost of labor or fertilizer. Good seed 
cannot be gotten from one selection but must come 


from discriminating selection continued through a 
number of years. The production and selection of 
good seed is an art and a practice that will go a long 
way towards making $500 more a year. 


Nine Important Questions Answered in 
This Issue 


He: may Southern farmers decrease the cost 


of producing crops? (Page 5.) 
How can small quantities of potatoes be 
saved from spoiling? (Page 18.) 


How may the profits from cows be increased? 
(Page 6.) 

What varieties of cotton gave good yields in Ala- 
bama? (Page 8.) 

What are three important questions to be consid- 
ered in purchasing machinery? (Page 24.) 

What are some of the most useful farm imple- 
ments? (Page 26.) 

How many of the farm implements mentioned on 
page 10 are in use on your farm? 

What should be done with bees in February? 
(Page 21.) 

What are some common troubles of walking 
plows? Their remedies? (Page 9.) 


Alabama Governor Favors Agriculture 


In His Inaugural Address Governor Brandon Pays Homage to the Farm 


portance to the people of Alabama was shown 
by Governor W. W. Brandon in his first mes- 
sage to the legislature. 


A KEEN appreciation of agriculture and its im- 


In his opening statement on this subject Governor 
Brandon mentioned that “Alabama is essentially an 
agricultural state,” and that “most of our people 
make their living by tilling the soil.” To this he 
added: “The success of all business and the progress 
oi our civilization rests upon a content, happy, and 
prosperous farming people. Rural life should be 
made more attractive and farms more productive.” 

Following this Governor Brandon referred to the 
fact that “the Democratic State Convention of last 
summer gave deserved emphasis to the training of 
agricultural leaders, agricultural research, agricul- 
tural extension, soil improvement, codperative mar- 
keting, farm credits, and inspection work of various 
kinds.” In a happy way the governor reviewed the 
work done by the State of Alabama in agricultural 
research and agricultural extension with the com- 
ment that “The State has done no more than it 
ought to have done. It will be glad to do more.” 


.By P. O. DAVIS 


After reviewing this progress Governor Brandon 
said: “I recommend (1) that provision be made to 
meet the Smith-Lever Federal appropriations for 
extension work; (2) that the Federal appropriation 
for experimental work be supplemented from time 
to time as fesources may be made available; (3) 
that, so far as practicable, the work of county farm 
and home demonstration agents in the several coun- 
ties be made compulsory and permanent; (4) that 
our marketing laws be carefully studied with a view 
to such changes as will facilitate the organization 
of coéperative commodity marketing associations ; 
(5) that all inspection work and enforcement of ag- 
ricultural laws be done at the state capitol as a 

















part of the. work of the state department of agri- 
culture, as recommended by the incoming com- 
missioner of agriculture; (6) that the state board 
of agriculture be authorized and empowered to sit 
in an advisory capacity with the commissioner of 
agriculture and industries in making rules and reg- 
ulations regarding regulatory and inspection work, 
with the restriction that all fees derived from such 
work shall be fixed by statute and shall be paid into 
the state treasury, to be disbursed or apportioned 
item by item, as heretofore, by acts of the legisla- 
ture. It is clear that whenever fees are exacted 
from the public or whenever public money is dis- 
bursed or appropriated, there should be definite 
statutory authority. Such authority alone will suf- 
fice to safeguard the public interests.” 


It is thus made evident that Governor Brandon 
has in mind a very constructive program for agri- 
cultural development. . If put into operation, as it 
will doubtless be, it will mean much for Alabama 
agriculture during the next four and succeeding 
years. The state is to be congratulated on having 
a man of vision as its chief executive officer. 
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TWO ROWS FOR CORN 
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Improved Implements Cut the Cost of 
the Crop 
Tie two factors that influence the cost of grow- 








_ing a pound of cotton or a bushel of corn or 

for that matter a unit of any other crop are 
yield per acre and cost per acre. Setting aside the 
factor of yield per acre for the time being, and 
analyzing the various items of expense that go to 
make up the total cost of growing a crop, we find 
that none of them wield so powerful an influence as 
man labor. Man labor usually consumes from 60 to 
65 per cent of the total cost of growing a crop, and 
wherever and whenever it is used prodigally, the 
cost of growing the crop is high. In many cases it 
is possible and practical to replace hand labor with 
more improved implements, and when this step is 
taken it is very effective in cheapening the crop 


As an example of a rather abundant use of hand 
labor we have the farm practice of the farmers of 
Barnwell County, South Carolina, in growing cotton. 
In that county, the cotton land is broken with one and 
two-horse plows, about half the land being turned 
with each type of implement. After the seedbed is 
prepared, the rows are laid off with a one-horse 
shovel plow, the fertilizer being applied in the row 
with a one-horse distributor, and a bed made on the 
fertilizer by throwing a furrow from each side with 
a turning plow drawn by one or two horses. The 
seed is planted with a one-horse planter and .the 
crop cultivated with one-horse sweeps. 


Ellis County, Texas, probably makes as extensive 
use of improved machinery in growing cotton as 
any section of the South. The farmers in that 
county plow their cotton land with four-horse mid- 
dle bursters or listers, one furrow being required for 
each row. The seed is then planted with a two- 
horse, one-row lister planter and after the crop is up 
to a stand all cultivating is done with a two-horse, 
one-row, four-shovel cultivator equipped with buz- 
zard wing sweeps instead of shovels. 


Ellis County farmers have replaced expensive 
hand labor with less expensive horse labor. They 
have been able to do this because use was made of, 
improved implements. Implements capable of mak- 
_ ing and cultivating a row at a trip have reduced the 
amount of hand labor required to produce the crop, 
for a two-horse, one-row cultivator with one man 
will do as much work as two one-horse cultivators 
with two men. 

The relative economy of the two practices is shown 
by a survey conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1919. This survey showed 
that for the preparation, planting and cultivation of 
an acre of cotton land on the Barnwell County 
farms which were studied, fifty-five hours of man 
labor were required as compared to thirty hours of 
man labor for the same work in Ellis County. As a 
result of this greater economy of the use of man 
Jabor, Ellis County farmers produced an acre of 
cotton for about $44, while in Barnwell County the 
per acre expenditure on the crop was $85. 

With cotton at 30 cents a pound, the Barnwell 
County farmer would have to produce 283 pounds of 
> dint. to the acre to » breakeven on the crop, while 147 





pounds of lint to the acre would pay the cost of 
rowing the Ellis County crop.. (The value of seed 
not considered in this comparison). 

The economical use of hand labor is as important 
in reducing the cost of growing a crop as is a fer- 
tile soil in increasing the yield, and both cost per 
acre and yield per acre vitally influence the cost per 
pound. - 


**Use More Sense and Less Fire” 


LD Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was a great admirer 
O« The Progressive Farmer and kept in close 

touch with the paper. On one occasion we 
asked him to suggest some subjects of discussion 
and this was one message he suggested that we em- 
phasize for the Southern farmer: 

“Use more sense and less fire in dealing with your 
land.” 

The time of year is now on us when this piece of 
Dr. Knapp’s wisdom demands especial attention. 
The fire loss on Southern farms probably reaches 
its height in February, March, and April. 
This includes the wholesale burning of all such 
material as is usually referred to as “trash”—cot- 
tonstalks, cornstalks, weeds, grass, bushes, and even 
the trunks and limbs of trees, briar patches, brush 
piles and any plant growth that will rot. Rotting 
vegetation—organic matter—not only gives us the 
invaluable humus of our soils but in addition a 
goodly supply of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and pot- 
ash. We need to be everlastingly conscious of the 
big fact that whenever any vegetation is burned, it 
loses all of its humus-making power and all of its 
nitrogen, while the phosphoric acid and potash in 
the ashes left on the ground are also likely to be 
largely carried off by the rains. 

Cotton and cornstalks contain more than 30 
pounds of nitrogen to the ton and all of this is lost 
when they are burned. The common grasses of the 
fields—crabgrass, crowfoot, broomsedge, etc.,—con- 
tain on an average more than half as much nitro- 
gen to the ton as is found in 8-2-2 fertilizer—all lost 
by burning. All of them are also excellent for 
humus-making material—all again lost by burning. 

Brush piles, wood, stumps, limbs, and all such 
“trash” contain not only enough plant food to 
reproduce the bulk of these materials’ in 
crop growth, but a lot of humus-making 
material in addition. Some. people believe that 
the burning of such material is no loss—that 
the ashes left contain all their value. This is far 
from true, since much of the material burned in our 
fields contains but little ash, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing table :—, 


Weight of 

Kind of wood Weight of cord , ashes in cord 
ND a inenbuxctcskecce 4468 tbs. 31.6 ths. 
SE MD a eco etevcckteees 3255 tbs. 8.4 tbs. 
E'S ibaa ineétbnécadal eae ths. 8.2 ths. 
Longleaf pine ........... 2920 ths. 7.3 ths. 
Shortleaf or old field pine 1903 Ibs. 5.5 tbs. 


It appears from the analysis of the above.woods, 
that we lose 1,903 pounds of humus-making material 
when we burn a cord of old field pine and only 5.5 
pounds of ash is left. The average weight of a cord 
of firewood is around 3,000 pounds and contains less 
than 10 pounds of ash. Except for such limited 
burning as is absolutely necessary to control the 
boll weevil, we should use all waste material in cul- 
tivated and old fields, along ditch banks, hedge 
rows, etc., for making humus either (1) by plowing 
it into the soil when this can be done or (2) by 
allowing it to rot on the soil when plowing it in is 
not feasible. When any of these materials are 
burned, the nitrogen is all lost. When they decay 
on the soil, the ash, nitrogen and humus-making 
materials are all returned to the soil. 

Let’s all of us “use more sense and less fire” in 
dealing with our lands in 1923. 


Larger Farms, Larger Impiements and 
Larger Profits 


HERE is a very definite relation between the 
size of the farm, the type of machinery used, 
and the farm income. 


A survey of twenty-five farms in Brooks County, 
Georgia, with fifty tilled acres or less, showed the 
usual equipment to be a one or two-horse wagon, 
a cotton planter, a one-horse plow, wagon gears for 
the work stock, and necessary hand tools. It was 
only an occasional farm that had any cultivating 
tools other than plow stocks. 

Of seventy-one farms in the same county with 
101 to 250 tilled acres, a few had two-horse cultiva- 
tors, two-thirds of them mowers, hay rakes, and 
harrows, while one-half of them had grain binders. 

This indicates that as the farm increases in size 
it has a better equipment. It is essential that we 
cultivate a fair sized acreage im order to make a 


decent living and the economical use of improved 








machinery is possible only on general farms of fair 
size. : 

The average lowa farmer cultivates 102 acres in 
crops while the average Mississippi farmer only 
twenty-five acres. The Iowa farmer is able to 
handle this large acreage because he has over $1,400 
worth of farm machinery and implements per farm 
as compared to less than $200 worth on the Missis- 
sippi farm. The labor incomes of the farmers of 
the two sections are pretty much in the same pro- 
portion. 


Two Good Reasons for Growing the 
Feeds 


HERE are two principal reasons for producing 
I feed for all thé livestock on the farm and a 
little extra for the additional livestock which 
should be kept. One is because it is more economi- 
cal to produce these feeds than to buy them. The 
feed bought costs from 25 to 100 per cent more than 
it costs to produce it, because of added freight and 
handling charges, commissions, profits, etc. 


The other reason is still more important, but has 
been almost entirely ignored in the South. Feed 
crops should be produced for the increasing of soil 
fertility. Legumes are at once the best soil improv- 
ers and the best feeds for livestock. Killing two fine 
birds like these with one stone surely ought to prove 
interesting to the owners of starving soils and starv- 
.ing livestock, of which there are many throughout our 
Southland. 








[' 1S doubtful if there is any time of the year when 
fencing can be more economically done than in 
January and February. 


[" IS a practice on.many farms to burn cotton and 

corn stalks, weeds and grass and other vegetable 
matter so that a good job of plowing may be don®. 
Farmers who burn vegetable matter do not know that 
the main reasons for plowing are to pulverize the soil 
and to turn under vegetable matter to increase the 
water-holding capacity and to keep the soil mellow so 
that air can enter it freely. Plowing is always most 
worth while when a large quantity of vegetable matter 
is turned under. 


T= great value of the manure spreader lies in its 

ability to tear apart the manure and distribute it 
in a uniform blanket of small particles over the 
surface of the soil. In this way every particle of 
the manure comes in direct contact with the soil 
and is absorbed in a short time jnstead of remaining 
there until it is washed away. The spreader does 
not add plant food to the manure but it does make 
readily available a much greater per cent of its 
fertilizing value. 


T= repair shop is a necessity on every farm. 

The forge, bellows, grindstone, emery wheel, 
drill, bandsaw, tire bender, lathes and other ma- 
chines can be equipped with small motors and use 
electric power stored in-batteries or belted to a line 
shaft and made practically automatic. Power en- 
ables a man to do a wonderful amount of work in a 
short time, and do it much better than vy hand. 
Jobs that used to be hard, such as grinding and 
drilling, can be done in a few minutes with prac- 
tically no effort on your part. 


HE average farm house is covered several times 

during its life and each time at a considerable 
expense. Several kinds of wooden shingles, differ- 
ent kinds of prepared roofing and asphalt shingles, 
metal, tile and slate are the materials most com- 
monly tsed. Very little is known concerning the 
comparative value of these materials for roofing. 
No one knows from reliable experiments whether 
wooden shingles, prepared roofing, metal, tile or 
slate is the most economical material to use, consid- 
ering cost of material, cost of labor, cost of upkeep, 
lasting qualities, etc. We know of no experiments 
that have been conducted by any experiment sta- 
tion to get this much needed information. 


| Boeken is too short and woman’s health, strength and 

time too precious to continue the drudgery of 
washing once a week, fifty-two weeks in the year. The 
back-breaking washboard is no longer necessary on 
the power-house farm, as the power washing ma- 
chine has converted the most laborious task of the 
farm woman into a positive pleasure. The mother 
on the power-house farm makes a house a home, 
bears healthy children and takes good care of them 
so that their development, physically, mentally and 
morally is along normal lines. The old-fashioned 
washboard-mother’s back' aches for hours after 
washing the clothes and her mind is often irritated 
or depressed by the burdens of such unnecessary 
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What We Could Do With Machinery 


Keep Present Money Crops While Doubling Acreage in Grain and Legume Crops 


Which Agencies of Production: Least 
Expensive or Most Expensive? 


crops, wares, and goods of all kinds are used 

all over the world. “Different ages and coun- 
tries and peoples have prospered according to the 
use they have made of these different agencies of 
production. 

1, The most expensive agency 
of production in the world is 
human labor. This is true, first, 
because the strength of man is 
limited; he has less muscular 
strength than the larger beasts. 
Moreover, he is expensive to 
maintain. He must have expen- 
sive food and it must be proper- 
ly cooked. He must also have 
clothing—a large item of ex- 
pense for every individual human being. For shel- 
ter he must have houses far more expensive than 
those used for beasts or for machinery, and he must 
also have expensive beds and furniture and house- 
hold equipment, these wants multiplying and grow- 
ing more expensive with every advance in civiliza- 
tion. Finally, the human animal from babyhood 
must also go through a long and expensive process 
of rearing, development, and education before he 
reaches normal efficiency. All these factors make 
human labor a highly expensive agency of produc- 
tion. 

2. By contrast it is evident that a far less expen- 
sive agency of production, wherever it can be ef- 
fectively used, is the labor of horses and mules. In 
the first place, the horse or mule is stronger than 
a man. In the second place, he requires no expen- 
sive food and it calls for no extra expense of cook- 
ing.. The horse also requires no clothing; one hide 
born with him lasts him his whole life long, For 
shelter he needs no expensive house or furniture. 
Unlike the human animal, the horse or mule calls 
for no very long and expensive process of educa- 
tion and nurture before he reaches maximum effi- 
ciency as an agency of production. It is evident 
that the strength of horses and mules is a far more 
economical means of power than human strength. 


3. A still less expensive agency of production, 
wherever it can be effectively used, is mechanical 
power, developed. by steam, gasoline, kerosene, 
water power, or electricity. Such power requires 
neither food nor clothing for purposes of mainte- 
nance, but its main drawback on the farm lies in 
lack of portability. It cannot always be quickly and 
economically carried from point to point on the 
farm just where needed, and thus can never be used 
to as great an extent as in factory production where 
such power can be used with the stationary, perma- 
nently-located sorts of machinery. 

4. The least expensive agency of production on 
earth, wherever it can be effectively used, is found in 
improved implements and machinery. Wherever the 
human mind in its long process of development has 
discovered a tool or machine for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of any sort of power—whether that power 
be of the human hand, the strength of horses, or any 
other sort of power—the machine itself offers the 
cheapest way of getting increased production. As 
contrasted with man or horses, the machine requires 
no food, no clothing, and only the least expensive 
forms of shelter. The whole cost of maintenance, is 
reduced to a minimum. 


South Needs More Machinery and More 
Acres Per Man 


"T eiesto are the basic facts as they affect the 


Docrors. ware agencies or means for producing 





question of improved implements and machin- 

ery and the increased use of horse power on 
our Southern farms. And as we have just said, the 
different individuals, eras, and peoples of the earth. 
have varied in prosperity just as they have varied 
in the use of improved tools and power. The sav- 
age races who use crude tools without horse power 
live on a starvation basis. When man advances be- 
yond this point and uses a horse, his prosperity in- 
creases accordingly. When he advances further 
and becomes a modern farmer, using two, four, or 
six horses, the rule is that his income again in- 
creases correspondingly. The farmer who intelli- 
gently uses power machinery usually prospers still 
more, 


One of the greatest needs of the South is for us to 
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By CLARENCE POE 


inerease—and greatly increase—the use of these 
cheaper agencies of production: horses, mules, and 
other sources of power, with improved implements 
and machinery. In fact, this is absolutely necessary 
if the Southern farmer is to get the larger income, 
the better living conditions, and the larger, hand- 
somer, and better painted farm homes, that are 
common throughout the North and West. It is true 
that the so-called “money crops” of the South, such 
as cotton and tobacco, call for very intensive culti- 
vation and a large expenditure of human energy 
per acre. But this does not in any way alter the 
fact that the South tremendously needs a great in- 
crease in the use of improved implements and ma- 
chinery. With such improved equipment—more 
horse-power and other sources of power; two to 
four-horse plows and harrows instead of one-horse, 
together with improved binders, reapers, shredders, 
and haying machinery, bought by groups of farmers 
codperatively wherever the acreage is not sufficient 
tc justify purchase by the individual farmer—the 
South could begin to realize upon its manifest 
destiny. We could begin to do what we inevitably 
must do before we achieve the place and prosperity 
we must achieve in order to take rank with the 
most efficient and prosperous agricultural sections 
of the world. This is what we must do: 


We must so increase our use of power and machin- 
ery as to keep our present acreage in the so-called 
“money crops” and at the same time double our acre- 
age in grain and legume crops. 


Keep Present Acreage in “Money 
Crops”; Double Acreage in Others 
Weve the South does this, it will become a 


permanently prosperous section—and not be- 

fore. At present we are not cultivating suffi- 
cient acreage per farm; and what we are cultivat- 
ing we are largely cultivating with the most ex- 
pensive agency of production known to man— 
human strength. Just in proof of these facts, let us 
take the acreage per farm in the seven states us- 
ually grouped together as the West North Central 
States and compare their acreage per farm and the 
acreages of improved and unimproved ‘land in each 
state with similar figures for our twelve Southern 














states. Here are the figures: 
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West North Central 
States :— 
Minnesota .......... 178,478 21,481,710 8,740,048 120.3 
TOW .....eeecceeeee 213,439 28,606,951 4,867,945 134.03 
Missouri ...........- 004 24,832,966 9,941,713 94.4 
North Dakota...... 77,690 24,563,178 11,651,573 316.1 
South Dakota....... 74,637 18,199,250 16,437,241 243.8 
OEE: Sccscdcéces 124,417 109,624 19,115,851 185.7 
GED : Sadsiebieocces 165,286 30,600,760 14,824,419 185.1 
Southern States :— 
MEL. Svateakasess 186,242 9,460,492 9,100,620 50.8 
North Carolina..... 269,763 8,198,409 11,823,327 30.3 
South Carolina...... 192,693 6,184,159 6,242,516 32.09 
Georgia ... a 13,055,209 12,385,852 42.01 
Florida ... 297,271 3,749,420 42.5 
Tennessee es 11,185,302 8,325,554 44.3 
Alabama 256,099 9,893, 9,683,449 38.6 
Mississippi ......... 272,101 9,325,677 8,871,302 34.2 
Arkansas .......... 232,604 9,210,556 8,246,194 39.6 
Lowisiana ........+.. 135,463 5,626,226 4,393,596 41.5 
Oklahoma .......... 191,988 18,125,321 13,826,613 94.4 
BOM veccssvcesnves 436,033 31,227,503 82,793,118 71.6 











POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE WINDS” 


HE following poem, “The Winds,” by Madison 

Cawein, the gifted Kentucky poet, who died sev- 

eral years ago, is in his characteristic vein— 
striking for its highly imaginative quality and unusual 
felicity of expression: 


Those hewers of the clouds, the Winds,—that lair 

At the four compass-points,—are out tonight; 

I hear their sandals trample on the height, 

I hear their voices trumpet through the air: 

Builders of storm, God’s workmen, now they bear, 

Up the steep stair of sky, on backs of might, — 

Huge tempest bulks, while—sweet that blinds 

their sight,—— . 

The rain is shaken from tumultuous ‘hair: 

Now, sweepers of the firmament, they broom 

Like gathered dust, the rolling mists along 

ye een floors of sapphire; all the beautiful blue 

skyey corr an 8 room 

Brepering, with large laughter and fond song, 

For the white moon and stars to wcrder thraseh. 
—Medi-on Cawein, 
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From these figures it will be seen that North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas each has a greater number 
of farms than Iowa, although Iowa cultivates 
29,000,000 acres of land, while the cultivated acreage 
in these six Southern States ranges from only 
8,000,000 to a maximum of only 13,000,000 acres. 


The hope of the South, in my opinion, lies in just 
this program: 


We must so increase the use of improved imple- 
ments and machinery as to keep our present acre- 
age in cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and other money 
crops, while we at the same time double our acre- 
age in corn, small grain, legumes, and hay crops. 
The figures just given showing the quantities of un- 
improved land in each Southern state indicate strong- 
ly enough that the land is here. The people.are also 
here. We have enough both of land and labor if we 
will only equip ourselves with sufficient power and 
machinery. Consequently the Almighty has put the 
opportunity within our grasp, if we only take it. 


Here is a good 1923 slogan for increasing South- 
ern farm prosperity and going after that much- 
needed “$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer.” 


Let’s Keep Our Present Acreage in Money Crops 
and Double Our Acreage in Grain and Legume Crops; 
and Do This ‘by Using More Power and Machinery. 


A Book to Get This Week: “The World 
Almanac” 
Me a farmer is unable to buy an expensive 





encyclopedia, but no farmer is too poor to 

spend 50 cents for a copy of the 1923 “World 
Almanac and Book of Facts.” Like the annual 
“Reference Special” of The Progressive Farmer 
(we are getting out another one February 17) the 
World Almanac is as full of facts as an egg is of 
meat, and it is astonishing how many thousand 
questions it will answer for any inquiring family in 
the course of a year. 

Personally, we couldn’t get along without it, and 
we have no hesitation in advising every Progressive 
Farmer reader to send 50 cents to the New York 
World, New York, N. Y., and get a copy. 


This Week's Bible Questions 


Wievor: men were first called to fame and then 





doomed by the same prophet? 
2. Who was advised to serve that he might 
afterwards rule? 

3. Whose hand was first withered and then cured 
by a man whom he sought to harm? 

4. What swift runner was killed with the handle 
of a spear? 

5. What crippled child was cared for by a king, 
and why? 

6. What king had an income in gold of over nine- 
teen million dollars a year? 

7. Who rewarded with death the slayer of his 
worst enemy? 

8. What psalm was probably sung as the ark of 
God was brought through the mighty gates of an 
old fortress? 

9..Whose army was defeated by two hundred and 
thirty-two men? 

10. Who lost his life by asking to marry his step- 
mother? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 1 Sam. 10:1; 15:6; 4. 2 Sam. 2:18-23. 8. Psalm 24. 

1 Kings 14:2, 7-16, 5. 2 Sam. 4:4; 9:1-13. 9. 1 Kings 20. 
2. 1 Kings 12:7. 6. 2 Chron, 9:13. 10. 1 Kings 2:13-25. 
3. 1 Kings 13:4-6. 7. 2 Sam. 1:13-16. 


(Copyright, Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


We. do we owe our parents? No man can 





owe love; none can owe obedience. We owe, 

I think, chiefly pity; for we are the pledge of 
their dear and joyful union, we have been the solici- 
tude of their days and the anxiety of their nights, we 
have made them, though by no will of ours, to carry 
the burden of our sins, sorrows, and physical infirmi- 
ties; and too many of us.grow up at length to disap- 
point the purpose of their lives and requite their care 
and piety with eruel panes—Robert Lonis Steven- 
son. 
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February Cattle and Dairy Suggestions 


Dairy Share Farming 


READER wishes a plan or division of net re- 
Ae= for a dairy run on shares, “where one 

man furnishes the barn and equipment and the 
other man all the labor.” 

As usual, not sufficient information is given to en- 
able any one to intelligently dis- 
cuss the problems _ involved. 
Nothing is said about lands, size 
of the dairy, or any number of 
other points of vital importance. 
In general farming, perhaps the 
best general rule is that the land 
and permanent or stationary im- 
provements are entitled to one- 
third the crops; the equipment, 
work stock, machinery, imple- 
ments, etc., to one-third, and the 
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labor one-third. 

Such a division is not fair to the tenant when 
crops are grown which require a great amount of 
labor, such for instance, as cotton, truck crops, etc. 
The same may be true in dairy share farming which 
requires a large amount of labor. 

On the other hand, we believe experience has 
proved conclusively, especially in the South, that 
livestock share farming is not satisfactory unless 
the tenant has some interest in or is a part owner 
of the productive livestock—breeding or producing 
herds. 

In some sections of the South share dairy far....ng 
is conducted on the following basis: The landowner 
furnishes the land and all permanent improvements, 
builds such buildings as are required, furnishes all 
equipment and work stock. The tenant owns or 
buys a half interest in all productive livestock, such 
as dairy cattle, hogs and poultry and does or fur- 
nishes all the work. The herds and flocks are main- 
tained by the increase or by purchase out of the 
gross receipts of the livestock farming. Such feeds 
as are purchased are also paid for out of the gross 
receipts. Right here is where difficulties arise, es- 
pecially in the South, where the tendencies on dairy 
farms are to buy too large a proportion of the feeds. 
A cropping system for feed production must be 
agreed upon. Especially must pastures and the pro- 
duction of dry roughage, or dry roughage and silage, 
be provided for in the agreement or contract. No 
substitutes for pastures, soiling crops, legume hays 
and silage should be bought. As largely as possible 
or practicable, the grains or concentrates should 
also be produced on the farm. Oats followed by soy 
beans, corn and other feed crops should be agreed 
upon in the contract. Of course, some concentrates 
will have to be bought and paid for out of the gross 
receipts, but as these purchases are reduced by 
home production, just so will the net receipts or 
profits prove most satisfactory to both landowner 
and tenant. 

Under this system, after each, landowner and ten- 
ant, has done his part, the productive livestock has 
been made as good as at the start and all purchased 
feeds paid for, then the landowner and tenant divide 
the net proceeds half and half. 

The landowner pays taxes on his property and in- 
surance on the same. He also furnishes all mate- 
rials for repairs. The tenant furnishes all labor for 
repairs except skilled labor. 

In dairying, fences, silos, silo filling 
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bor, not even furnishing any of the productive live- 
stock. In such a case, he is not entitled to one-half 
the net returns, as a general rule, and the system 
is not generally satisfactory, because the tenant has 
no proprietary interest in the herd and naturally 
gives it less care and attention. 

We suggest that our reader write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1272, on Renting Dairy 
Farms. 


Increase the Production per Cow to 
Increase Profits 
He: much must a cow produce in a year be- 


fore she becomes a profitable dairy cow? 

Of course, the prices of dairy products and 
feeds play an important part in answering this ques- 
tion, but the question is one which every dairyman 
should answer for himself as regards every cow in 
his herd. But it is a mistake to suppose that the 
“dairyman,” the man who sells milk or other-dairy 
products, is the only one interested in this question. 
Most cows in the South are kept, fed and. milked, to 
supply food for the family, and the question is of 
equal importance in all these cases, as to these 
individual cows. It may be that a cow kept to 
supply food for the family, especially one in 
which there are children, will be worth more than 
she costs, compared with the keeping of no cow 
and the having of no milk supply at all, almost re- 
gardless of the small amount of milk produced and 
the prices of feeds; but when the cost of feeds com- 
pared with the milk furnished is considered, the 
economy of a good dairy cow will become apparent 
regardless of the purpose for which the cow is be- 
ing kept. If the average cow produces 150 pounds 
of butterfat in a year and say 3,000 to 4,000 pounds 
of milk, it is apparent that many cows produce less 
because we know that many produce more. 

The recent champion butterfat producer, the Hol- 
stein, May Walker Ollie Homestead, produced 
1,218.59 pounds of fat in a year, or enough fat to 
make 1,523 pounds of butter. This is more fat than 
eight cows averaging 150 pounds of fat would pro- 
duce and as much fat as ten to fifteen cows, such as 
are often kept in herds would produce. This cow 
produced 31,6106 pounds of milk, averaging 3.85 per 
cent fat. That is, she averaged 86.6 pounds of milk, 
or about ten gallons, for every one of the 365 days 
in the year. 

It is pretty certain that a cow which when well 
cared for and intelligently fed will not produce 
more than 4,000 pounds of milk, or more than 150 
pounds to 160 pounds of fat, is not a profitable cow 
to keep. Except as a last resort, to give the family 
a milk supply, the cow that will not produce more 
than 200 pounds of fat a year is not a profitable cow 
to keep. With butterfat at H cents a pound that is 
only $60 a year, and at 35 cents for butterfat, such a 
cow only brings in $70 for butterfat. Perhaps she 
may be fed for that amount if the feeds are largely 
home grown, but the skimmed milk, the manure, 
and the calf produced by such a cow, are not 
enough for labor, investment, depreciation -and 
other expenses. 

Just as increasing the yield per acre is the easiest, 
surest and best way of reducing costs per unit of 
production in cotton, corn and feed crops, so is the 
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getting of cows that will increase their yields of 
butterfat, the easiest, safest and best way of. at- 
tempting to reduce the costs in dairy production 
and for increasing profits. 

The good cows can best be found and the poor 
ones “spotted” and weedéd out, by weighing the 
milk, testing for butterfat at regular and stated in- 
tervals and keeping some check on the costs for 
feeds. 

The reluctance which some dairymen show to- 
ward any effort to detect the “boarders” or un- 
profitable cows, and the even greater reluctance to 
get rid of them when these unprofitable cows are 
known, is one of the perennial wonders of the dairy 
business. 


Oats and Wheat Bran Compared 
READER wishes to know “which is cheaper 
for feeding dairy cows, oats at 60 cents per 
bushel or wheat bran at $32 a ton?” 

To reduce these feeds to their prices per 100 
pounds or per ton, there are 62% bushels of oats of 
32 pounds each in a ton and 60 cents a bushel for 
cats is, therefore, $37.50 a ton, or $1.87%4 a hundred 


pounds. Bran at $32 per ton is $1.60 a hundred 
pounds. 


The value of these feeds in a ration, will, as is 
usually the case, be somewhat affected by the other 
feeds used. If for instance, the cows are getting 
silage, grass hays, corn stover, cottonseed hulls, etc. 
for roughage, or if they are getting one or more of 
these roughages and the grain ration is also defi- 
cient in digestible protein, the wheat bran will prob« 
ably be worth more pound for pound than oats. But 
if on the other hand the cows are getting legume 
hays and cottonseed meal as one of their concen- 
trates, then the oats will be worth more pound for 
pound than the wheat bran. 


As a general rule, however, unless the cows are 
getting an abundance of protein and insufficient car- 
bohydrates we would not regard oats as cheap a 
feed at $1.87% a hundred as wheat bran at $1.60. For 
it must be remembered that for dairy cows to get 
the full value of oats the oats must be ground, the 
cost of which must be added. Let us take as an ex- 
ample, a test at the Wisconsin Experiment Station; 


The cows were fed 6 pounds of clover hay and 
what corn stover they wished. Wath this roughage 
the cows fed 10 pounds of ground oats and 2 pounds 
ot corn meal produced 12 per cent more milk and 11 
per cent more butterfat than those receiving 10 
pounds of wheat bran and 2 pounds of corn meal. 
The two lots of cows were alternated in 21-day 
periods so that differences as to the cows were elim- 
inated. Under these conditions ground oats were 11 
per cent more valuable than wheat bran, which 
would make oats worth $1.7734 per hundred when 
wheat bran is $1.60, as quoted in our inquiry. Judged 
by the results of this test we would have to answer 
our inquirer that wheat bran at $32 a ton is a 
cheaper dairy feed than oats at 60 cents a bushel, 
this is certainly the case when the other feeds are 
deficient in protein. 


? _ 

But suppose some hay and cottonseed 
meal are being fed and the cows are getting all the 
protein required, should oats then be used? 


legume 


At present prices for corn, molasses, and cer- 





machinery, etc., are important. In the 
system discussed above, the land- 
owner, who furnishes all equipment 
except the productive livestock, furn- ey 
ishes this necessary equipment for 
dairying. As to fences, he builds all 
new fences and furnishes all materials 
mecessary to keep old fences in repair, 
the tenant doing the labor. 


Drainage, new ditches, etc., are pro- 
vided by the landowner, but ditches 
are kept in condition by the tenant. 


In other systems of dairy and live- 
stock share farming the tenant may 
own or furnish half of all equipment. 
On such a basis, in some cases at least, 
he should receive more than half the 
met returns, for the reason that dairy 
farming requires a large amount of 
man labor, all of which the tenant must 
supply. 

In the South the tenant more fre- 
quently furnishes nothing but the la- 
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HARROW IS POPULAR IN MANY SECTIONS 


tain other feeds rich in carbohydrates 
1k we are firmly of the opinion that in 

case the need is not for more protein, 
: but for more carbohydrates, corn will 
be cheaper feed than oats. In fact, in 
such a case one bushel of corn will be 
equal to two bushels of oats, or corn 


at $1.20 a bushel will be as cheap as 
oats at 60 cents a bushel. 


‘ 
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But says some one, dairy cows need 
lime, and oats have more mineral mat- 
ter, more “lime,” than corn. That is 
true, but the extra mineral matter or 
“lime” needed by dairy cows can be 
more economically supplied by wood 
ashes, or acid phosphate, or air-slaked 
lime than by paying 30 to 40 per cent 
more than they are worth for oats, 
compared with other feeds. 


Oats are an excellent feed for. cows 
and horses and mules, but they usually 
cost too much to permit of their eco- 
nomical use by Southern feeders. If 
feeds are grown the cost .of production 
becomes the deciding factor, 
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Implements for Cultivating 


S ase equipment for cultivating the 
crops on a farm need not be ex- 
pensive. Only a few implements are 
necessary. 

Some of the farmers that we call hucky 
are those who know the kind of imple- 
ments to get and when and how to use 
them to get maximum results with a 
minimum of labor. There can be no 
fixed rule for the kind of implement to 
use on a crop, for conditions will vary, 
and cultivation should be given with the 
view to producing results rather than 
just for going over the land a certain 
number of times. 

The first implement for cultivating 
that deserves mention is the spike-tooth 
harrow. It makes little difference how a 
crop is planted, the drag can nearly al- 
ways be used to run over it one or more 
times to break the crust and kill small 
weeds. To keep down weeds with a har- 
row, it is necessary to begin using it 
soon after the crop is planted and keep 
ahead of them. 

It may be well to mention here that 
in many cases the drag harrow can be 
used between cultivations with other im- 
plements with good results. 

The riding cultivator with shovels or 
sweeps is about the most widely used 
implement for cultivating. The walking 
cultivator which is used in some sec- 
tions pretty generally has no particular 
advantage over the riding except that it 
costs a little less and possibly pulls a 
little lighter. Either kind should be 
equipped with spring-trip shanks for use 
in any field. 

Two-row shovel cultivators are replac- 
ing the one-row cultivators quite rapidly 
in the large fields of West Texas, and in 
some sections elsewhere in the state. 
They work best where the crop rows are 
planted with a two-row planter so that 
the distance between rows is uniform. 

We have a great many good farmers 
who continue to cultivate their corn and 
other feed crops after the stalks get too 
big to straddle with a _ cultivator. 
Among the various implements used for 
this might be mentioned the one-row 
spike-tooth harrow, the five-shovel cul- 
tivator, the Georgia stock with wide 
sweep, mower wheel, and auto casing 
with spikes in it. Such cultivation, if 
shallow, no doubt pays well in the aver- 
age season. 

M. R. BENTLEY. 





An Anti-““Cow-sucker”’ 


NE of the most perplexing problems 
confronting dairymen, or cow own- 
ers, is the occasional bad habit develop 
ed by cows of sucking themselves. 


We have found a simple device on the 
farm of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture that appears to be 100 per 
cent efficient in curing the habit, and it 
is very inexpensive and simple to use. 
Take a piece of ordinary quarter-inch 
pipe about six inches in length, put a 
ring in each end like an ordinary bridle 
bit. Ten or 12 small holes are then 
bored through the pipe in evéry direc- 
tion. This hollow bit is put into a halter, 
or device similar to a bridle. It has 
been found best to use a nose band on 
the bridle so as to hold the bit securely 
in place, 

In order for the cow to draw milk, she 
puts her tongue around three sides of 
the teat and presses it against the roof 
of her mouth. When she sucks she 
tends to produce a vacuum. With the 
hollow bit across the tongue air is ad- 
mitted from the ends and it is impossi- 
ble for her to draw milk, since she can- 
not form the necessary vacuum. After 
a few trials, the cow learns that she 
cannot suck and soon stops trying. 

The device is equally effective in pre- 
venting cows from sucking other mem- 
bers of the herd. 

The cow eats and ruminates normally 
with the hollow bit in her mouth. How- 
ever, it is impossible for her to drink 
unless the water is deep enough for her 
to submerge the ends of the pipe. 
ON FP ARNAG 
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Farmers in States where the boll weevil 
first appeared have proven that cotton can 
be successfully grown even in badly infest- 
ed sections, If you are willing to faithfully 
follow the rules for weevil control, rules dis- 
covered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and vouched for by all county 
and State authorities, you too can make 
money this season on your cotton, despite 
the boll weevil. 

Remember, you can not neglect one of 
these rules and expect to get the best of the 
weevil. For the information of our good 
friends who grow cotton, we briefly state 
below the ten rules to be followed, Tear 
them out of this paper, and keep them ever 
before you. 

1. Grow not more than 8 or 10 acres of 
cotton to the plow until you learn for your- 
self how many you can handle profitably. 

2. Prepare land early. Break heavy lands 
in the Fall, sandy lands earlier than usual. 

3. Plant early, using delinted seed for 
quicker germination and better stand. 

4. Plant early fruiting varieties, such as 
Cleveland, Cook or Express. 

5. Fertilize liberally, both to hasten ma- 
turity and to set unusual quantity of fruit. 
You must depend on phosphoric acid for 
an early crop. 8 to 10 per cent on sandy 
soils and 9 to 12 per cent on heavy soils. 
Apply when rows are bedded, at least two 
weeks before planting. 


Norfolk : Charlotte 
Richmond Washington 
Lynchburg Tarboro 


6. Cultivate crops every week or ten days, 
especially during early stages, to promote 
growth. 

7. Kill weevils when they first emerge 
from winter quarters. They will first ap- 
pear in small areas near w@ods, haystacks 
or shelter. Poison them quickly or pick 
them by hand, 

8. Gather and destroy infected squares. 
When squares flare open and turn brown 
the young weevils are in them. This is 
your chance to do the weevils the most 
damage. Gather all such squares, whether 
on stalks or on ground, and destroy them. 

9. Use calcium arsenate poisoning on 
small acreage under advice of your county 
agent. While the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says this is the best method, you won’t suc- 
ceed with it unless you follow instructions. 


10. Destroy stalks early. Gather cotton 
and immediately plow up or otherwise kill 
the green stalkson which the weevils feed. 

Because of the part fertilizer plays in mak- 
ing the early crop which is so necessary, 
you will want to be more careful than ever 
to choose a dependable, reliable mixture. 
Our 40 years experience gives to Royster’s 
Fertilizer a quality that wins the lasting 
friendship of farmers who understand the 
food requirements of plants. Look for the 
FSR trademark on every bag. 

Write the Farm Service Dept. F. S$, 
Royster Guano Co.; for free advice. 


Columbia Birmingham 
Macon Montgomery 
Atlanta 
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Field Tested Fertilizers 
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OF FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS 


Established 1889 
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We Make 7 Styles in both Force Feed and Knockers. devices, no waste turning at end of rows. Saves fertil- 
With adjustable disc or adjustable plow feet, with either izer, saves time and money. OUR MACHINES ARE 
R. and L. wing shovels or double point steels. Adjust- MADE—not slung together. They are strictly high- 
able spring for stirring fertilizer in drill. Cut-off class. 


Write at Once for Full Iilustrated Circular and All Information 


THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Department A DUNN, N. C. 























results you want. 


hints about farm operations, 


will bring it. 








30 S. 14th Street 





Which Tomatoes 
Best Resist Wilt? 


Which Cantaloupes 
are the Sweetest? 


The Select-Rite Seed Charts in 
1923 Catalog of 


WOODS SEEDS 


Show at a glance the varieties of each vegetable 
to plant for earliness, yield, length of bearing, or 
for whatever purpose is most desired. 

The most helpful catalog we have ever issued is 
ready to be mailed you free on request. 

For three generations we have supplied to our cus-: 
tomers the best in seeds, and with the Select-Rite 
. Charts, you can select the right variety for the 


i WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL 


Published monthly during planting seasons, gives helpful 
and current prices on 
I seasonable field seeds. Mailed free on request. A post card 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen 











Richmond, Va. 
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W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Cotten Seed Dept. Charleston, S. C. 
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CLOVER TIMOTHY 


G 4; Red 2 ; 
OO] arata Grass, “42: Miratte” #7 


Or- 
Red 
Clover, $12; Sweet Clover, $6.56; Su- 
dba sack $20; Alsike, 

sacks free. 





that farmers are more interested 

in cotton varieties this year than 
ever before. Usually when prices are 
high there is considerable interest in 
varieties and fer- 
tilizers. The very 
great interest man- 
ifested this year 
must be due to the 
above factors and 
to the better mar- 
keting facilities af- 
forded by the Farm 


ae available evidence indicates 





Bureau Marketing 

ome jue Association. 
To supply the 
information that has been collected, 


the Department of Agronomy of the 
Alabama Experiment Station is now 
preparing for publication a brief cir- 
cular setting forth the results of the 
cotton variety tests that have been 
conducted in several parts of the state. 
This still briefer report is published 
through the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer so as to reach a large 
number of farmers as early as possi- 
ble. 


In the tables below are giver the 
yields of lint cotton per acre, as de- 
termined by tests conducted in North, 
Middle and South Alabama. The va- 
rieties are listed in the order of yield. 


RESULTS IN NORTH ALABAMA 1922 TEST 


Variety Yield of lint tbs. 
GONE, BD hccqnsecdbcns cect sccetetcasces 332 
SD MEE 9166556006 406% 06600540%035008% 290 
MED chdavecusercecsve ven nbbedecsedgest 288 
PEED. wncngs onnaduencees cats ctesesada 286 
SEE EEN s whee densdends ipeesenesseccen 285 

MEE: woddadecvedsstcosccencnccesesuceey 273 
ERR etre rrr te 272 
Acala No raf pabcbhesenasecee 
Cee BA Soccececshssqes 
Cleveland Santen oe 
Ey 





Toole Wilkinson) 


Cleveland (Piedmont) ...........s0055 242 
ND BEDS cots sracccecveseccegcegesss 240 
|... « Sea Seer 232 
I a ee eae: 


poe ON errr 
Dixie- Triumph * 


Webber- ow Type. 

Trice 270- 

In the next table are given the av- 
erage results obtained during the past 
three years. The yields for 1922 given 
above agree in the main with the av- 
erage of the last three years in show- 
ing that early or medium early varie- 
ties are best suited to the northern 
part of Alabama. 


RESULTS IN NORTH ALABAMA~—AVER- 
AGE OF THREE YEARS 








Variety Yield of lint tbs, 
REE DOOR ce cdccctoccéccosvsvtbnvasesde 356 
EIEN, na dcednnewedhes pos eabneease 322 
DEE Aabivanike’s bos hde0ee b costcebeenseese ses 293 
MT insiteddeanssaste's 4 bbs beet ébedesase 292 
CRE oF iiss bescodeudsephs cvesdbon 285 
PND. WE 7, cdccnciniosedevedectes secs 279 
Cleveland-Wannamaker) ............ 279 
Sim wine cab éeshevecaddvaksceWa ciseaes 277 

Cook 307 Peacune chads okoen ese a0 60s ean 257 
Lone Paty sbnensons ; 
Toole Wilkinson 30 
WOM ing i ctiiccvecececssdatevevteces 





It is believed that the figures in thé 
above two tables furnish the most re- 
liable guide as to a choice of varieties 
for North Alabama that can be had, 
Therefore, all farmers who are inter- 
ested in this subject should study the 
above tables very carefully and choose 
their cotton variety according to the 
findings. 


Results of Variety Tests in Middle 
Alabama 


A have been tested at Auburn in the 
past.- Many varieties that were in 
these tests 10 years ago have been 
dropped from the list, so that it is dif- 
ficult to secure from the data, average 
figures for a long period of time. The 
writer believes that the data given in 
the two following tables will serve to 
assist the farmer of Middle Alabama in 
choosing his variety. Of the varieties 
not listed because of the few years’ 


VERY large number of varieties 





tests at Auburn, Cook 1010, and Acala 





The Progressive Farmer 


Good Varieties of Cotton 


Alabama Station Gives Results of Experiments 
By M. J. FUNCHESS 


No. 5 deserve special mention because 
of the showing made. 
RESUL TS oF VARIETY TESTS IN MID- 
DLE ALABAMA—THREE YEAR 
“AVERAGE, 1916-1919 
Yield of = Ibs. 
404 


Variety 
Cook—best strain 
Cleveland (Wannamaker) ... 





" Fe | Sree 

EL. Ganigehhucaksbacadscetdseusccncéenes 
IE dicct Dc on ss a knws £600 Genkahabes 
RMR MOUS ia Gh oF h0 cbn'nd Geb oure sh kuweece 
SE 1 dv cu caveesiekneh opbhoteeencded 24 
RAS RA ER RE ye 257 
EY Dione beiscecreindessaduccipa aces 247 
SE FaLabti na sak scancde dae cbnticavecanh 239 


The results given in this table simply 
emphasize the value of the data given 
in the next. Those farmers in Middle 
Alabama who are planning to buy 
planting seed should study these two 
tables carefully before making a 
choice. 


RESULTS aT VARIETY TESTS IN MID- 
DL LABAMA—TWO YEAR 
AVERAGE. 1921 AND 1922 
Variety Yield of lint tbs. 
Cook 307-6 345 
Cleveland-Piedmont 
Cleveland-Wannamaker . 


Clloms Nas ‘ices ccccccces 
Bottoms 
Toole- Wilkinson 
Culpepper 

DP tethegcuanss a6ebhes ba vesecs ecdeude ss 
Simpkins 
INNS Ss os nic coun watt tp Lehnscuhes 284 





Special attention is called to the fact 
that the very early varieties like King, 
Trice, Express, etc., are not the lead- 
ing varieties in Middle Alabama. It 
has been supposed by many that very 
early varieties were best suited to boll 
weevil conditions, but our highest 
yielders are frequently only medium 
early or even late. 

Tests in South Alabama 

HE wide distribution of cotton wilt 

in South Alabama has made it diffi- 
cult to secure good tests of the non- 
resistant cotton varieties. Some of the 
earlier tests made in the southern end 
of the state showed that Cook, Toole, 
Cleveland-Wannamaker, Half and Half 
and Trice were among thé best for 
that territory. Last year there was a 
very satisfactory test in Butler County, 
the results of which are given in the 
next table. Farmers are warned 
against attaching too much value to a 
single test, but since we have so little 
data for this part of the state, this 
table is included. Here are the results: 





Variety Yield of — Ibs. 

A BOR, Montivedeetthseccseedyédcassty 

ME cide Kn iwinwann 6006 c8sesabeeth 60% rs 
Cook 1010...... 471 
College No. 1..... 469 

OES SED ceccccdees «+. 404 
Webber-Delta type.............5. ase ae 
ERE SRRIOUT UR eine 443 
ee rere 443 
Simpkins 





= Se Velie 0 SadnsseGsdocecedsavee 

Trice 270 

Culpepper 

Webber 49 — 
RL NE NE nb cis 055.40 6400002000 cee 383 
Cleviand-Wannamaker ............... 375 
PEED GE oi eo 4dscboseinuvensesvncesice 374 
EEE Ms as cvadiawesevecciavevtatess 317 
RA UA 4 Sa SSS baarcpheccesseyinnses 317 


Wilt Resistant Varieties 
R many parts of South Alabama 
it is necessary to have a wilt-resis- 
tant variety of cotton, on account of 


the prevalence of the wilt disease. 


During the past several years, a num- 
ber of tests of the wilt resistant varie- 
tise have been made, and an average 
of these tests is given in the next table. 
Cook 307-6, a product of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, leads the list, and 
is considered to be the best variety for 
this section. 

RESULTS OF TESTS OF WILT-RESISTANT 


VARIETIES OF COTTON 
OF 7 TESTS—1919, 1921, AND 1922 






ety Yield of lint. tbs. 
NE ME cain scdd canes Aces bade sd eetece 286 
TOUR CODREN cece sdercccccvesecesesces 251 
ee ey Perret ere te rere 249 
SEMAN A ih soniantsiponsvactecievveaes 249 
Dixie Cook.. 248 
Lewis 63 ........ . 247 
Toole- Wilkinson . 240 
WME © hace ctenvidimaetengenesenas eterees 229 
DY os disci netcpevted> vbasd es tseneds 225 
BERMEE chk i bdnedcvdedcesnnsnenensceeve6es 210 
Cee SER i isc cevosskesneviebavaseeveses 195 


‘(Continued on page 29, column 2) 
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Troubles of Walking Plows 


Remedies Carefully Explained by Expert 
By DAVID S. WEAVER 


plow, though the most common 
of farm implements, is probably 
the least understood and conse- 
queatty the most misused. When a 
plow fails to perform its function cor- 
rectly there is one or more causes at 
fault. Some of the most common trou- 
bles, their indications, causes and cor- 
rections are briefly described here. 

A. The tendency to take too much 
land or cut too wide a furrow is shown 
when it becomes necessary to bear 
down constantly on the handle next to 
the landside. The chief causes of this 
condition are :— 

1. The hitch in the clevis is too far 
to the right in a right-hand plow or too 
far to the left in a left-hand plow—in 
either case it is too far toward the 
furrow side. Try hitching the team 
several holes toward the landside of 
the plow; if this does not correct the 
trouble some other cause is at fault. 

2. The point of the plow may have 
too much “suck” or be bent too far 
into the land. This kind of suck is 
more properly called “horizontal suc- 
tion” and while a certain-amount is 
entirely necessary, too much will cause 
the above condition. This horizontal 
suction is shown at A, figure 2. The 
correction of this cause can be made 
by bending the point to the furrow 
side if the plow is a steel one, but if it 
is a chilled iron point, it must be 
ground to the proper shape as it is im- 
possible to bend chilled iron. 

3. That part of the share which 
forms the outer-most part of the cut- 
ting edge is known as the wing of the 
share. See figure 2, B. On a properly 
set plow a small triangular portion of 
this wing will rest_on a level surface. 
The size of this triangle is very im- 
portant and is known as the “bearing 
at the wing.” If the bearing is too 
small, the plow will cut too wide a fur- 
row. Ona ten-inch plow the bearing 
should be three-fourths of an inch and 
about seven-eighths for a twelve-inch 
bottom. On plows smaller than ten 
inches, the bearing should be corre- 
spondingly less than three-fourths 
inches. To remedy the cause of too 
little bearing, the share should be 
heated (if a steel share is used) and 
the bearing pounded out to the cor- 
rect size. rd 

4. Too wide a furrow will be eut if 
either a jointer or coulter is used and 
is so set as to “lead” toward the land. 
Obviously setting these attachments 
properly will correct this trouble. 

5. If a rigid clevis is used and the 
furrow horse is considerably smaller 
than the horse on the land, the double- 
tree may slant to such an extent as to 
cause the same effect as too little bear- 
ing. Using a hitch which is more 
flexible will eliminate this trouble. 

6. A beam bent toward the furrow, 
if of steel, or the improper setting of 
it, if of wood, will have the same ef- 
fect as the first cause. The remedy is 
to lime up the beam properly. 

B. The failure of a plow to cut a 
full width furrow is indicated by the 
fact that it is necessary to bear down 
on the handle next to the fairrow. The 
causes are in every case practically 
the opposite of those in the preceding 
trouble, “A.” That is, the hitch is too 
far toward the land, there is too little 
horizontal suction, too much wing 
bearing or improper setting of the 
coulter or jointer. These causes may 
be corrected by hitching farther to the 
furrow side of the clevis, hy increasing 
the horizontal “suck,” by decreasing 
the bearing at the wing and by reset- 
ting the attachments. 


C. The failure of a plow to ‘pene- 
trate, thereby necessitating constantly 





lifting up on the handles may be from 
several causes, the most common of 
them being :— 

1. The share is dull, this dulling of 
the peint in addition to destroying the 
sharp cutting edge also destroying the 
peculiar “dip” of the point without 
which it is impossible for a plow to 
run properly. This dip of the point is 
called the “vertical suction” in con- 
trast to the horizontal suction dis- 
cussed above. It is shown in C, figure 
1, and should be about one-fourth of 
an inch for ten-inch plows, less for 
smaller and about three-eighths for 
fourteen-inch plows, and is measured 
as indicated by the arrow... In sharp- 
ening a dull share, vertical suctiori | 








nitrate of soda.” 
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Will You Pay $1 for 800 lbs. 
of High-Grade Fertilizer? 


That’s what Government Experts 
say it costs when put on your 
ground by Inoculatien Method 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says: “In Germany the 
amount of nitrogen added to the soil by legumes, besides that 
taken off in the crop, is estimated at 200 pounds per acre. 
In the United States the average for sixteen states is 122 
pounds, equivalent to not less than 800 to 1000 pounds of 
This makes the nitrates added to the soil 
by E-T Farmogerm worth about $30 per acre. 


Cost Cut in Two 


The price of E-T Farmogerm has 


must be given the point for the sharp- | been reduced one-half. The cost 


ening alone will not secure penetra- 

















sharpened correctly by forging, but a 
chilled iron share must be ground on a 
grindstone and it is nearly impossible 
to properly reset a chilled share. 

2. The hitch at the clevis in the | 
bridle may be too low. This causes a 
bend in the true line of draft as shown 
at D, figure 3; and penetration cannot 
be secured until the hitch is raised. 

3. The beam, if bent down, must be 
straightened for it produces the same 
effect as hitching too low. Sometimes 
all the above conditions are all right 
and the plow will not penetrate. This 
is probably due to the extremely hard 
condition of the ground. Weighting 
the beam is the only remedy for this. 

D. The tendency to run too deep is 
caused by too much vertical suction, 
hitch too high or the beam bent up. 
The corrections are evident. 

E. The failure of a plow to scour, 
or shed the dirt properly is caused by 
several things. 

1. The lack of an earth polish. New 
plows are coated with a lacquer and, 
until this is removed, scouring will be 
faulty. A strong lye solution to re- | 
move the laquer is suggested, but | 
never try to scrape it off with a sharp | 
instrument. Rust must also be re- 
moved before scouring can result. 

2. The joint between the share and 
moldboard is often poor. This can be 
improved by inserting metal shims be- 
tween frog and share. 

3. Using wrong type of moldboard 
for that kind of soil. The remedy is 
obvious. 

F. The failure of a plow to cover 
trash is usually due to:— 

1. Using the wrong type of mold- 
board, that is, a moldboard designed 
for plowing in stubble will not cover 
trash when plowing in sod. 





Veterinarians Say 


Clip Horses Now, 





tion. A steel share may be readily re- | - perenne crop & 
is cheaper-and safer than soil 
Pra 2 transfer. 
bor and eliminates the danger of 
transferring weeds and plant dis- 
ease from one field to another. 


Ask your seed dealer. 


This 


Farmogerm saves la- 


+ A Child Can Use It 


é 

E-T Farmogerm is a culture of 
pure high-bred bacteria, five 
times as strong as bacteria found 
naturally in the soil. An eight 
year old boy can apply it. Just 
sprinkle contents of the bottle on 
the seed. 
sold by all first-class seed stores 
because it is the only inoculant 
guaranteed to stay fresh for five 
years, and because inoculated 
| seed makes satisfied customers 
for them. , 


E-T Farmogerm is 




















Exclusive 
Patent 


Only inoculation 
sold with venfilat- 
ing stopper. Gives 
the bacteria air 
and keeps them 
alive. Our cultures 
stay fresh for five 
years. 



























































Bigger Crops and Higher 
Quality 


E-T Farmogerm makes vigorous 
plants which resist drought and 
make finer forage. It enables you 
to grow clover and alfalfa on soil 
that would not otherwise support 
them. 


Read What Others Say 


“TI have had big success this year by using 
your Farmogerm on pinders, peas, velvet 
beans and alfalfa crops. The increase 
from its use was from 300% to 400%. 
It is a money maker for the farmer.”— 

W. C. McRee, 


“I have used Farmogerm on alfalfa and 
vetch with good results.”—J. J. Finch, 
Moore, S. C, 

Write for free circular giving full 
information and giving experi- 
ence of others. Also please give 
name of your seed dealer and if 
he can’t supply you with the 
particular kind of E-T Farmo- 
germ you need we will ship direct 
at the regular price and prepay 
postage. Clover, alfalfa, soy- 
beans, all take different kind of 
inoculation. 

l-acre size, $1; 3-acre size, $2.50; 
12-acre size, $9. When ordering, 
be sure to tell the kind of crop 
you want to inoculate. 


Cash Prizes to Club Members 


A FREE BOTTLE of Farmogerm will 
be sent to any member of Boys’ or Girls’ | 
Clubs, who wishes to enter the Soil In- 
oculation Contest. Write for particulars. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES 
CORPORATION 
134-Hill Street 
Long Island City, New York 















more 
horses easy to clean. Saves 
Terese de “Loading” corsierasn oped 
do. veterinarians recom- 
mend clipping. Stewart No. 1 Clipping Mach- 
ine makes it easy to care for 












2. The furrow slice may be too much 





out of proportion. The depth should be | f 
about half the width, that is, a twelve- 
inch furrow should be six inches deep. 

3. Weeds and tall grass. may be laid 
under by using a weed-hook, a chain 
or even a length of wire fastened to 
the, heam, DDE dood striae A fe: siaal 











BE INDEPENDENT 


Earn Big Money Sawing Wood 
With a BOVENDER WOOD SAW. 
One nut attaches it to your Fordson 
tractor. Ready 
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Write Prices. 
NEW WILLIAMS a N. Wlikesbore, N. C. 
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a eS 
Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At test held recently in England, 
flescutes —a tri lower stump $1922 
Easy Payments 







amps faster than any 
hod. Quick work—low cost 
talcarteeein cake damn Gehe end ad rupte 
erin r ngle, , triple q 
x to i ing cable, and 
Reacares. orse Power Hercules is most com 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. 
for prices and catalog—get my 4 
juctory* offer. cs 
com 
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The Progressive Farmer 


| Farm Implements Save Human Labor 


From Their Own Experience These Farmers Know That Machinery Pays 


Care Makes Machinery Last 


($5 Prize Letter) 

HAVE a farm wagon that has been in 

use 30 years, with some repair, and a 
little more will enable it to do the work 
of a new one. I have a grain drill that 
has been in use 30 years. I always make 
a good seedbed before sowing anything. 

I Kave a turnplow that I have used 25 
years and it is still in good condition. 
With a weight and chain on, it will turn 
under weeds 10 feet high. 

I always keep my farm machinery in 
the dry, out of the rain and sun when 
not in use. That is the life of farm 
machinery. I also have a binder I use 
and keep in the same way. I have used 
it 25 years and it is in good condition 
now. " 

I find the best way to use cultivators 
is to make a good seedbed before plant- 
ing and then never let the grass get a 
start. Cultivate just after a rain be- 
fore any grass comes up. Get a start 
and keep the land clear all the time. For 
a good crop, I use the disk harrow fre- 
quently in making a good seedbed before 
planting or sowing anything. 

Cc. C. RAMSEY. 


‘ Editor's Note—Don’t you think that @ 
man who will take care of his machinery 
to make it last, as this man has done, de- 
serves the prize? One of the biggest 
items of cost in connection with the use 
of farm machinery is the usual failure 
to protect it from sun and rain and rust 
and rot. 


Best Cared-for Pays Best 


HAT machine which has been prop- 

erly cared for, under shelter during 
every day during every year when not in 
actual use outside, thereby reaping the 
full benefit of the full life of the ma- 
chine, has paid best on my farm. About 
the year 1900 I bought a grain binder. I 
greased and housed it when not in use. 

After two seasons I adopted the mow- 
er-plan of cutting—a then small acreage. 
Last year I had 70 acres in oats, and 
got out my binder, re-greased and put it 
to work. It tied the first bundle cut, 
and I would not haul it to town and a 
new one back on an even swap. 

CHAS. SMALLWOOD. 


A Trio of Indispensables 


OF COURSE, the water and light plant 
comes first, since it serves all alike 
the year round and reduces the labor 
both indoors and out to the minimum. 

I have in mind three farm implements 
that have 
been of most 
use to me in 
preparing a 
seedbed and 
working the 
crop; the 
disk harrow, 
culti-packer, 
and the one- 
row riding 
cultivator with its various attach- 
ments. Far too few of these are on 
Southern farms, especially is this true 
of the cultipacker. No tool I have ever 
carried in the field will do its work bet- 
ter in crushing clods and preparing an 
ideal seedbed for any kind of crops. Its 
use in the wheat, oats, and clover fields 
in the latter part of winter when the 
roots of these plants have been partly 
heaved out of the ground cannot be 
overestimated, as it resets and packs 
fresh soil around the roots, not only giv- 
ing it a new start, but saves many plants 
that would otherwise die. 

Now when we come t6 the hay field, I 
must mention the tedder and sweep rake 
as the most valuable and time-saving im- 
plements of them all. They pay for them- 
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grass 


quality of hay. They reduce the loss 
from rain on an average 50 per cent, 
as it can be taken up in most cases 
the same day it is cut if the tedder is 
used two or three hours before you are 
ready to take it up. Time saved at this 
season means much. 


The Tractor Turns the Trick 


HE tractor and nine-foot disk harrow 

are the greatest labor-saving imple- 
ments I have on the farm. I can save 
more time and make a better seedbed, 
throw up better terraces, and in the fall 
I can cut my stalks and sow my grain all 
at the same time. When the mules are 


busy I can hitch to wagon and haul just” 


the same. Wet days I can run my crush- 
ing mill which crushes corn for my 
chickens and hogs, saw my wood, pull 
the thresher for wheat and oats, velvet 
beans and peas. 


I use it sometimes to pump water when’ 
the little one-horsepower gasoline engine 
gets out of order, and lots of other 
things too numerous to mention. In 
harvest time when crops need cultiva- 
tion, two hands can almost harvest the 
grain, haul it in and then sow the stubble 
12 to 14 acres per day without stopping 
a cultivator. Another thing, in the 
winter when there is nothing for the 
tractor to do, you can drive it under the 
shelter, turn the water out, and there is 
no going around in the wet feeding extra 
mules to get your ¢rop in early in the 
spring. 


Section Harrow Is Best 


HE most useful implement I have 

used in farming is the section‘ har- 
roww. It is a wonderful help in pre- 
paring a good seedbed. It is also a fine 
thing for the first cultivation of both 
cotton and 
corn. For 
cotton, run 
cross - ways 
just after it 
comes up. 
It will thin 
it and kill 
grass at the 
same time, 
leaving you 
absolutely free to work at other things 
when time is most valuable. For corn 
that has been planted with a patent 
planter, it is good to run crossways just 
as the corn is fixing to come up, as it 
kind of fills up the furrow, putting it in 
good shape for the next cultivaffon. 
Last year I broke a piece of ground early 
and could not get back to plant it until 
the rains had packed it and run it, to- 
gether. I disked this and harrowed with 
the section harrow, putting it in spich 
good shape it didn’t give me any trouble 
the rest of the year PET MYRICK. 


Labor Savers Everywhere 


HE farm ‘lighting plant I have found 

to be the greatest labor-saving con- 
venience, with its power for pumping wa- 
ter, churning, and running the washing 
machine, and its heat for ironing and 
cooking. It pays more in the satisfac- 
tion of living than any other thing. 














Another great labor saver that can be 
bought at small cost is a hay carrier. I 
unload a good load of hay in 10 minutes, 
which is about one-tenth the time it takes 
with the old pitchfork and oh, the sweat 
it, saves ! 


A homemade clover seed stripper, I 
believe, has made more money for me 
than any other implement. It saves seed 
enough every year to sow the entire 
farm and the consequent improvement 
in the land is worth a small fortune. 


The grain drill with fertilizing and 
seed attachments is a p: 
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a drill to broadcast fertilizer for corn 
and also phosphate on cotton land 
in the spring in preparation for clo- 
ver to be sowed in the fall. It is in- 
valuable for sowing beans, peas, small 
grains, and grass seed at a uniform 
depth and in such manner that the small 
grains will not freeze out in winter. 

The one-row cultivator pays for itself 
in a short time by enabling me to work 
twice as much land as I did the old way. 

A disk harrow is indispensable to me. 
I use it to cut tough bottom land before 
breaking and it helps greatly in making 
a good seedbed, resulting in much better 
crops. : 

My spray pump, last but not least, en- 
ables me to have good fruit every year. 

cM. L 


A Cream Separator Helps 


E THINK the best investment we 

have made was the small sum we 
put into a cream separator back in the 
fall of 1917. 

It has been a splendid investment be- 
cause it has 
partially 
changed our 
system of 
farming. It 
was the 
means of 
our obtain- 
ing a market 
for our but- 
ter-fat — a 
source of ready cash. As soon as 
the codperative creamery was started 
we began patronizing it and have sold 
there regularly ever since with satisfac- 
tory results. 

The separator keeps the skimmilk on 
the farm, where it is fed to the pigs 
while still warm, and the little fellows 
show their appreciation of it by growing 
and squealing lustily for more. It also 
takes an enormous amount of work off 
the women, in the way of churning and 
having the milk to turn and so on. 

FARMER. 














The Indispensable Harrow 


O IMPLEMENT has ever been used 

on my farm to more -profit or with 
greater satisfaction than the disk har- 
row. If I want my land to pulverize 
well when I break it, I always double 
disk it just before breaking. If I have 
ridges to be thrown down before break- 
ing, I always throw them down with the 
disk harrow. If I have stalks, vines, or 
other vegetation that I want turned un- 
der, when I break the land, I cut them 
up with the disk harrow. If the land is 
tough or I have turf to deal with, no 
other implement will work it down half 
so well as the disk harrow. If the land 
was broken in the fall I take my disk 
harrow and tractor in the spring and 
prepare 20 acres for planting in one day 
without the use of a single horse. 

The tractor, coming second for heavy 
work, is used for breaking land in sum- 
mer, fall, or spring, pulling two to four 
plows abreast, drawing the binder, mowe- 
er, or any other heavy implement I use 
on the farm, pumping water, etc. 

FARMER BOY. 


Making Farming Easier 

HEN I am asked, “What are your 

best paying implements and machin- 
ery?” I at once answer, “My disk har- 
row, mowing machine, and two-horse 
cultivator.” 

I plow my ground in winter before the 
spring rush and at planting time double 
disk. This gives an ideal seedbed in 
which to plant, and saves much valuable 
time in the spring rush. After I cut my 
oats, I sow cowpeas on the oat stubble 


in- and disk them in. This leaves them in 


extremely busy time, I know of no im- 
plement that will anything like equal 
the disk harrow for making dan ideal 
seedbed. 


By cultivating with a two-horse culti- 
vator, I cultivate one row at a through, 
thereby getting over my crops quickly 
after rains, conserving moisture and de- 
stroying the 
weeds when 
they first 
come up. 
The mower 
is perhaps 
the best pay- 
ing machine 
on the farm 
far ta4 5 
length of ; 
time it is used each season. I cut and 
cure all the roughage that my stock 
consumes during the year. I also use it 
for mowing briers and weeds along the 
fence rows, on the ditch banks, and 
pastures, making them look smooth and 
attractive. 


I have been farming for 21 years and 
during that time have had to buy only 
20 bushels of corn and no hay. I sell 
some corn almost every year, either 
directly from the crib, or feed to hogs 
and sell the pork. C. E. GRIDER. 


Keep Ahead of Your Work 


N MY experience, the weeder and the 

two-horse riding cultivator are the 
farm implements that pay best. 

I use the weeder in place of a section 
harrow. It has handles, which makes 
it much easier to follow. Then if nec- 
essary, weight can be put on it and two 
horses hitched to it, or it can be light- 
ened by lifting the handles. I use it 
altogether for harowing, both before and 
after planting, and run it until nearly 
chopping time. 

Then I take the two-horse cultivator, 
put fenders on, drop them in one inch 
from the ground, straddle the row, and 
clean both row and alley. I am then 
ready for hoeing to thin, and instead of 
taking three days to chop one acre, I can 
chop three acres in one day because I 
have no grass to chop. 

I run the same two-horse cultivator 
with fenders on until the crop is large 
enough to bear more dirt. I then take 
then off, giving the crop as much dirt 
as is necessary. I use the same culti- 
vator until laying-by time unless it be- 
comes so wet as to get the crop grassy. 
In that cMfe I take a cotton plow, as we 
call them, that turns dirt both ways and 
after that take the two-horse cultivator 
again and go ahead. Never stop for 
dry weather or wait for rain. Do next 
week’s work this week, and then in case 
of rain you are still up with your work. 
From 40 years’ experience I find this a 
successful way of cultivating a crop. 


GEO. W. BOWEN. 











Two-horse Cultivator Pays 


HE economic loss to the South from 
'® the use of small, inefficient machinery 
and one-horse “cultivators” can hardly 
be computed. One of the principal rea- 
sons that the incomes of the Southern 
farmers are less than those of other sec- 
tions is because the farmers in most sec- 
tions of the South use one-horse imple- 
ments, etc. And the labor cost is high— 
because he cannot with these methods 
cover as many acres per day as can the 
farmers of other sections. Hence the 
returns are not so large. 

With a modern two-horse cultivator, 
one man cén cultivate as many acres as 
two men can with one-horse “tillage 
tools,” thus cutting production costs al- 
most one-half. A good cultivatér is 
equal to a hired man when it comes to 
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JOHN. DEERE 





* Every John Deere Combined Cotton 


and Corn Planter is equipped with a 
steel picker wheel “with teeth shaped 
similar to those of a gin saw. These 
teeth pick out and drop the lintiest, fus- 
ziest hee. one at a time, or more, if de- 


the 
seed wasted ae ground left unseeded— 
less labor chopping out. 


John Deere 
Combined Cotton and 
Corn Planters 


also handle sorghum, broom corn, pea- 
nuts and many other seeds. ie 

A. iptes avo of special John Deere 

4 oy insure accurate panies 

Fut ‘or which they are in 

John Deere Planters are made in 
standard sizes and styles—onerow 
walking, gear or crank drive, shovel 
openers and coverers, or runner © 
and knife coverers; one-row and two- 
row 

The No. 149 Planter has crank drive, 
runner opener and knife coverers. No. 
147 has shovel openers and coverers. 
Both planters can be furnished equipped 
with pea attachment for planting peas 
4... the corn hill or alternately with the the 


Sold by John Deere dealers. 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet 
describing John Deere Cotton Plant- 
ers. Tell us what other implements 
you are interested in and we 
also send you “Bookkeeping on the 
Farm,” just the book you need for 

our records, Address John 

oline, [il., and ask for Package 
CK~63s 

















like these, 
sults. 


1000 for $2.25; 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Set out large, healthy, well-rooted plants 


fail. 
VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 
PRICES: By Express Collect—500 for 90c; 
1000 for $1.50; over 4000 at $1.25; over 9000 at 
$1.00 per 1000. By Mail, Postpaid—500 for $1.25; 


over 4000 at $2.00 
Bermuda Oniom—Beet, 


same price. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Catalog. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Dept. B 


ALBANY, GA, or GREENVILLE, S. C. 


if you want the best crop re- 
Our plants are field grown from 
reliable seed, and will make early headed 
cabbage where cheaper and inferior plants 


and Lettuce Plants 
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2152 Arch Street 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grow More Asparagus 


SP'ARAGUS is looked upon by peo- 

ple living in the country as one of 
the aristocratic vegetables intended only 
for city folks, while 
city folks wish that 
they lived in the 
country where they 
could grow their 
own asparagus and 
not have to depend 
on tin cans for their 
supply. The supply 
of asparagus has 
never equaled the 
demand. There: is 
not one farm home in several hundred 
where asparagus ‘is found in the garden. 
When we consider the comparative ease 
with which this vegetable can be grown, 
its coming in among the first things to 
be had in the early spring, and the ready 
sale at good prices of any surplus, it is 
not an easy matter to account for its 
wide neglect. Besides, it may be con- 
served in tin or glass and be on hand 
every day in the year when one may 
wish to include it in the bill of fare. 
| When an asparagus planting has be- 
| come established and is fertilized and 
| cultivated in accordance with its require- 
ments, it becomes practically permanent, 
yielding its tender, wholesome shoots 
early in every spring for many years. 

With the possible exception of those 
unfortunates who “do not like” aspara- 
gus, every owner of a home garden 
| should see that this never-failing vegeta- 
| ble is given a prominent and permanent 
place in his or her garden before the 











MR. NEWMAN 





-+| present season of planting has passed. 


Others who are seeking a source of in- 
come at a season of the year when cash 
is in greatest demand should make a 
commercial planting consistent with de- 
mands in available markets. And still 
others, though only a few, might well 
consider asparagus as a market crop and 
invest in a few acres. 

In the home garden, 75 or 100 feet of 
row with plants 1 to 2 feet apart will 
more than supply the needs of the aver- 
age family. For field culture, the rows 
need not be nearer than 3% feet and not 
farther apart than 5 feet. Four feet be- 
tween the rows and 18 inches apart in 
the row is generally considered the best 
spacing, though some check the plants in 
3x3-foot rows. 

Heavy manuring and fertilization 
must be given. High yields and large 
shoots will often bring double the price 
of small ones, and the acre yield ex- 
pressed in bunches or crates is propor- 
tionate to the size of the shoots and the 
rapidity with which they develop. Few 
crops respond more profitably to heavy 
fertilization than does asparagus. The 
function of manure in asparagus culture 
is to develop desirable soil conditions, 
while the function of fertilizer is to 
make large, tender shoots of quick 
growth. Apply per dcre not less than 
500 pounds of-16 per cent acid phosphate, 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, with an 
additional application of the latter when 
the growth begins in the spring, having 
made the initial application in January 
or February. 

, Asparagus may be grown from seed 
or the plants may be purchased of nur- 
serymen. For the home garden 50 
strong, one-year-old plants will give best 
satisfaction. If a commercial planting 
is to be made, one may produce his own 
plants, provided he has the skill and will 
exercise it. Some recommend the sow- 
ing of the seed where the plants are to 
remain permanently, and others prefer 


to permanent places the following sea- 
son. The latter method is preferred, 
mainly for two reasons: (1) If sowed in 
permanent rows, it is almost impossible 
to secure a regularly spaced stand of 
uniformly vigorous plants, and (2) the 
difficulties of keeping the larger area of 
permanent planting well cultivated usu- 
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—" 1923, Sy Sho Goodyear fue & Bubber Oo. in 


“Our Goodyear Cords have given us as high as 21,000 
miles over bid roads at all seasons of the year . the 
only equipment that has been able to withstand these 
conditions.” — C. W. KAYLOR, The Helvetia Com- 
pany, Mulvane, Kansas, Manufacturers of Pet Milk. 





for thousands of 


and the All-Weather 


OU want the wearing quality that lasts 


miles, the extra thick 


sidewall that resists the ruts, the cushioning 
resilience that protects the truck and load, 


Tread that holds the 


road. Because you want these things, you 
want the Goodyear Cord Truck Tire. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
és made in all sizes for trucks and 


passenger cars 
















Send fora Vechul * 
Shade Tree Book 


Every home owner in the South ou = 


to have the new edition of “Sout 
Planting Facts.’ It features allthe “do. 
sirable trees and shrubs the home- 


erqgnee of the South. 
uit trees are treated at length: Per- 
simmons. Figs, Pecans, Peaches, Plums and 
Tapes are accurately descri and many f 
, are illustrated. No booklet pub- 

1 isof more value for the 
southern homeowner andfruit 
grower. Send for free eopy. 

GLEN SAINT MARY 
NURSERIES CO. 
Clen Saint int Mary, Fie Florida 

Western 
Leong Distance ye im , aK A 











A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 23 


ALL wilt BLOOM THis SUN AIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address 
guaranteed to reach you in jm erowing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Madame Somechy cymes and gold. é 










W. Duslop —fine—piak, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 

3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower," all colors, 250 

3 Choice Ferns - - 25c 
3 Chrysanthemums, 25e 
4 Beautiful @eleus - 25¢ 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 
2 Choice Dahlias - - + + + -« 












2 Choice Hardy Iris- «+ « « « 

5 Lovely Gladioli- - « © « » 250 

5 Superb Pansy Planta- - + ~ 25¢ 

8 Pkts.FlowerSeeds,alldifferent, 250 

Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 

tire 11 oe for > Legs 
aysone. Catal 


a customer, 
MISS ELLA" v. BAINES, Dept. 180) SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREES oisss.t088. 
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HAYES 
Fruit Fog Sprayers 


Guarantee 
Top Prices for t 


Hayes “Fruit Fog”’ guarantees best 
prices for your fruit—more fruit ir in 
years, better fruit in good years. 
dous pressure (300 Ibs. a breaks 
the spray into a fog which com 
tratesevery crevice of twig, 


Prices Slashed to Bottom 


prayers vary in capacit 

only. The smallest maintains came pres- d 

eure eure and, except as to quantity. is as effi- 
satisfactory as the largest size. 


New Peitee— 
Advice of a 
ing Experts 
We make full line of power and 


Rend sprayers. Tell us your re- 
q@ 5 
Distributors and Dealers in all 
principal cities. 























































Picks Peanuts for Less! 


It costs less to pick the cro 
nut Picker. A little 4 to 6 
You can pick Aon bushels or more a day. 


The nuts bring 25c more per bushel than “threshed” 
Benthall does not crack the 


peanuts because the 
shell. 


25% more for the crop. 


It saves the vines 
acre of peanuts is worth about 


The Benthall has no cylinders for vines to wrap 
You pick whenever you are ready, even if 


around. 
vines are damp. 


It costs more in damage to the crop to do without a 
Write me today 
for catalog and full information about the picker or $400 


Benthall than it does to buy one. 


that pays for itself. 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


Box 149 


with a Benthall Pea- 
. p. engine drives it. 


And because the shells are unhurt, 
be held for months which usually means getting 


for hay, and the hay for an 
t $25. 





ON 
20 Acres 


—that yield 40 bushels, 
a Benthall-picked crop 
should net you 


bushel more 
bushels or 


they can 


—25c per 
from 800 
$200. 


—50c per bushel more 
from holding the crop, 


In addition, a little in- 
expensive engine oper- 
ates it instead of a big 
one, and you save $25 
worth of good hay 
from 20 acres, or $500. 


































Can You Tie a 
Bowline — 


a carrick bend — a sheepshank 
—or a linesman’s knot? 


erly. aetie got only tnssresting, Set A 
profita n 
owledge an elp 


you you use rope. Just 
us a card with © name and address. 
Return mail 


bring it to you, free. 


WHITLOCK CorRDAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 





























Manure 
Distrib- 


utor 











and lot manure in drills. 
Needed on every farm 

aeons MANUFACTURING & IMPLEMENT co., 

. 0. Box | Atlanta, Ga 


Mace for drilling stable 








See Page 26 for Quality 
Cotton Seed 
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fae = 
Greatest 
Buggy Offer 


Don’t miss ft, I’m making an offer never equalled 
in the history of this oldest and biggest Direct 
Vehicle fac tory in the world. Send your name now 
and I'll mail dag = 
issued and m 


figures. 


Get Low 
: BOHON 
Write to 


NOW. 60 Days’ Road Test. Unlimited Guaran- 
tee. Biggest owing. you ever made. This is a spe- 
clal—right now—-offer for the live man who sees a 
chance and takes it. Be that man. Send your name. 


The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 


‘COPPER 
SULPHATE 


98-100% 


WE QUOTE ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Special attention given to co-operative buying. 
We ship from any Atlantic port, reducing freight 

cost. 

ARSENICAL SPRAYING MATERIAL. 

METEOR PRODUCTS CO., oimee, 





the finest buggy catalog ever 
ew special record-beating low 
Any style vehicle you want. 























i= Park Place, ork. 
eS 
Looks like 
Feels like ineni - iat 
Hangs like prices 


From world’s largest damask mill. ROSEMARY-BASCO 
Table Damask. Write for samples and prices today. 
LINEN SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK WITHOUT QUESTION. 





[DIRECT SALES. C0... Rox, 483, Pétersbure.. Virninia. 


UMEROUS investigations have 
thoroughly established the fact that 
the life of farm machinery depends 

mainly upon the owner. The same ma- 
chine lasts twice or three or four times 
as long with one 
farmer as it does 
with another, and 
this difference in the 
life of the machine 
has been found to 
be due mainly to 
shelter or lack of 
shelter, paint or lack 
of paint, and to 
proper lubrication 
or lack of proper 





A® 
MR. ALFORD 


lubrication. 

In a fence corner or fence row, under 
a tree or against a wall is where thou- 
sands of plows, harrows, planters, drills, 
tractors, and threshers spend the winter. 
Rust and rot attack the parts and the 
life of the machine is not oply shortened, 
but it will not do satisfactory work. 
The annual depreciation is estimated at 
from 12 to 24 per cent where machinery 
is not sheltered, while the average de- 
preciation on sheltered machinery is 
from 3 to 12 per cent. 


Have an Implement Shed and Use It 


HERE should be a machinery shed 

on every farm to protect farm tools, 
implements, and machines from rain and 
sunshine. It should be conveniently lo- 
cated with reference to the barns in 
which the mules and horses are kept, 
and to the roadways leading to the dif- 
ferent fields. The location should be 
convenient so as to be easily reached 
with all kinds of farm machinery. It 
ought to be so constructed that it is as 
easy to put the implements and machines 
under shelter as it is to leave them out. 


Have a Tool Repair Shop 


HERE should be a repair shop on 

every farm. The building and equip- 
ment need not be very expensive; in 
fact, it is probably best, as a rule, to 
have the machine shed and repair shop 
under one roof. The repair shop, as a 
rule, need not take up over 15 feet of 
the length of the entire shed. 


Breaks occur very often on the best 
managed farms, and the loss of time in 
going, waiting our turn at the repair 
shop, and returning is often great. There 
is a great saving of time and a lot of 
satisfaction, when a breakdown occurs, 
in going to your own repair shop and 
making the necessary repairs in a very 
short time, instead of going some dis- 
tance to a shop in town and waiting for 
the job to be done. 


Expensive Equipment Not Needed 


AN ELABORATE equipment is not 
needed by the average farmer. An 
assortment of the common blacksmith 
and carpenter tools is sufficient. It does 
not require a very great outlay for tools 
with which to repair the machines, and 
a handy man can do almost anything re- 
quired in the way of repairs. An outfit 
of common tools will enable a farmer 
of any mechanical ability to make all 
ordinary repairs on any farm machines, 
and in a very busy season often saves 
the cost of the entire outfit of tools in 
one day. 

An ever increasing number of farmers 
are doing in their small shops the great- 
er portion of their farm repair work. 
That a great saving of time and money 
can thus be accomplished is being proved 
upon every farm where an outfit of 
blacksmith and wood-working tools has 
been installed. 

Make Examination for Needed Repairs 
Now 

LL farm implements and machines 

should be removed from fence cor- 

ners, turn rows, ends of the rows, and 

other out-of-the-way places where the 





Paint. cracks and falls off, and where rust, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Care of Farm Machinery 


Proper Care and Shelter Save Machines 
By G. H. ALFORD 


and decay attack the exposed iron and 
wood, and put under shelter just as 
soon as possible. A systematic exami- 
nation of each implement should then 
be made for the purpose of locating bad- 
ly worn and broken parts which can be 
marked in some conspicuous way and 
noted in a list of repair parts to be 
bought. 

It is usually advisable to take many 
implements and machines to pieces once 
each year in order to carefully examine 
and clean all parts. The first step in the 
care of farm machinery is to keep it as 
clean as conditions will permit. 

Dirty farm machinery cannot be ex- 
pected to give its full efficiency because 
dirt upon machinery absorbs moisture 
which attacks the metal and in time 
seriously injures it. Also dirt in the 
bearings, even in a small quantity, quick- 
ly destroys them by grinding and cut- 
ting and dirt in large quantities upon 
farm machinery may even choke the 
action of the moving parts. 

An old broom, a handful of waste or 
old rags and a squirt oil can filled with 
kerosene will be found of great assist- 
ance in cleaning machinery. 

The best way to thoroughly clean 
bearings is to take the machine apart 
and clean with kerosene and old rags. 
All dirt and grit collected around the 
inside parts should, of course, be re- 
moved. 


Oil Up, Grease Up, and Paint Up 


| \vchuny the implement or machine has 
been thoroughly cleaned and all re- 
pair parts put in place, all wearing parts 
should be oiled, all iron parts greased 
with a good grade of axle grease, and 
the wooden parts painted with good 
paint. Paint not only adds a great deal 
to the life of the machine, but it also 
adds to the general appearance of the 
machinery and farm. 


Only good oil should be used, and that 
often and sparingly. Many machines 
are drowned in oil occasionally, instead 
of oil being used on them sparingly 
whenever needed. When oiled too heav- 
ily, a machine is certain to collect dust 
and dirt that is bound to get into the 
working parts. 


One Hour in the Shop 


OW boys, for one hour of real shop 

work,” exclaimed our supervisor in 
a good, snappy tone as we all gathered 
around him for instructions. 

Every man was off to his work as 
quick as a flash, for the “shop days” are 
the ones most enjoyed by this class. I 
went to work to take apart, clean, and 
put back together my first magneto. I 
had never seen the inside of a magneto 
before, so when I got it out of the case, 
I thought I had better quit or I would 
have it such a shape that I could never 
hope to get it together again. But the 
teacher informed me that if I ever ex- 
pected to do farm repair work, I had 
better learn to take things apart and put 
them together in as good shape as I 





‘found them. 


I put my gray matter to work, and be- 
fore the period was over, with the help 
and suggestions from members of the 
class and the supervisor, I had taken the 
magneto apart, cleaned every piece with 
gasoline, and put the parts together 
again. I shall never again be afraid to 
take a magneto apart, for I think I can 
take one apart, clean it, and put it to- 
gether again almost as well as anyone. 

Thus, by one hour in farm shop 
work, one of the major lessons in 
handling or overhauling farm tractors 
had been learned. FRED JONES. 





CLE Ab says: The man of most use tc 
his neighborhood puts as much thought 
on his own job as he demands of the Presi- 
dent,en the affairs of the nation. 
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Results .of Vegetable Experi- 
ments 


wilt the coming of spring the call 
for a good home garden at every 
farm home re-asserts itself and those 
who are making plans to start a home 
garden will be interested in the variety 
tests of. different vegetables now un- 
der way at the Alabama Experiment 
Station, located at Auburn. 

These tests are under the immediate 
supervision of Professor C. L. Isbell 
and W. D. Kimbrough of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, and have been 
in progress only one year. They are, 
therefore, not conclusive, since at 
least three years are required to es- 
tablish conclusive results. 

Radish.—Extra Early Scarlet or Car- 
dinal Globe, Earliest Carmine, Early 
Long Scarlet Short Top, Scarlet But- 
ton, Rosy Gem, French Breakfast, 
Half Long Deep Scarlet, Crimson 
Giant, Long White Vienna and Long 
White Icicle were tested. Extra Early 
Scarlet or Cardinal Globe, a round 
type, led in quality and yielded well. 
It is recommended most highly as an 
early radish. Early Long Scarlet Short 
Top led in yield but in quality was only 
fair. 

Turnips—The varieties of turnips 
tested were: Extra Early White Egg, 
Extra Early Milan, Early Snowball, 
Early White Flat Dutch, Early Red or 
Purple Strap Leaf, Purple or Red Top 
Globe, Southern Snow White Globe, 
Golden Ball, Yellow or Amber Globe, 
and Seven Top. Extra Early White 
Egg was the leader in both yield and 
quality. It is, therefore,- highly rec- 
ommended for spring planting. Yellow 
or Amber Globe was next in yield and 
quality. 

English Peas.—The ten varieties of 
English peas tested were: Wood's 
Pedigree Extra Early, Alaska Extra 
Early, Tom Thumb, Thomas Laxton, 
Gradus or Prosperity, Nott’s Excelsior, 
Bliss Everbearing, Black Eye Mar- 
rowfat, Improved Telephone, and 
Champion of England. Tom Thumb, a 
dwarf type, was of good quality and 
the highest yielder of the early peas. 
Bliss Everbearing proved to be the 
highest yielder of the semi-dwarf type 
and was of excellent quality. 

Cabbage.—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Henderson’s Snecession, Early Win- 
ningstadt, Surehead, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Flat Dutch, Late Drum- 
head, Red Mammoth, Danish Ball 
Head, and Drumhead Savoy were each 
tested and Early Jersey Wakefield led 
in yield and was of excellent quality 
being a very desirable early variety. 
The Early Flat Dutch was next in 
yield and proved to be a'very good 
later-maturing cariety. 

Beans.—The varieties of beans test- 
ed were: Extra Early Red Valentine, 
Valentine Wax, Rust Proof Golden 
Wax, Davis White Wax, Black Valen- 
tine, Prolific German Black Wax, 
Stringless Green Pod, Wardwell’s Kid- 
ney Wax, Improved Round Pod Refu- 
gee and Sure Crop Stringless Wax. 
The leading yielder was Improved 
Round Pod Refugee, with Rust Proof 
Golden Wax a close second. Both of 
these are late varities. Valentine Wax 
and Black Valentine were good early 
varieties. 

Corn—Sweet corn, which finds a 
place in most home gardens, was care- 
fully tested, the following varieties in 
the experiment: Extra Early Adams, 
Ideal Early Adams, Premo Extra Ear- 
ly, Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, Late 
Mammoth Sugar, Country Gentleman 
and Stowell’s Evergreen. Ideal Early 
Adams proved to be the highest yielder 
of early roasting corn, but not being a 
true sweet corn was not very high in 
quality. Golden Bantam was an early 
corn of excellent quality but not a high 
producer. Howling Mob was a lead- 
ing medium early variety. Among the 
good late varieties were Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen and Country Gentleman. 

¢ P. O. DAVIS. 
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Get the work out 
of your tractor 


OU would not expect an under-fed, poorly- 
nourished horse or mule to do effective 


work in your fields, and you certainly should 
not expect anything mechanical to give you 
good service unless it is greased to overcome 
friction and to guarantee compression. 

The Motor in your Tractor has a heavy job to 


do, and its pistons must be sealed with its cyl- 
inder walls, or it will lose power and motor 


troubles will develop. 








properly used, in the right grade, and replaced 
, every five or six hundred miles, will give you 
perfect lubrication at very low cost. Of course, 
there are cheap motor oils on the market, but 4 
Polarine, quality for quality and results for 
results, is the least expensive and most satisfac- 
tory of all motor lubricants. 


{9otarine 






MOTOR 











OIL 








“BEST BY TEST” FOR 
KUD roRaGy np way. KUDZU 
B plants at reasonable prices, from owner of 
the. wegest acreage of this WONDERFUL LEGUME 


in America. 
IVAN MUNROE, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 














COLLEGE No.1 


FOR SALE—College No. 1 Cot- 
ton Seed, second year from col- 
lege, $1.50 per bushel, F. O. B. 
Augusta, Ga. 


W. H. FRANKLIN, Route 4, Augusta, wad 
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If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit, ‘ 
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AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept, 242 


penmny’s cost to me. 
Town. 































“My name is Nancy Jane. I walk—I cry—I wink uarantee 
ind ge to sleep—I am over a foot tall. And I’m Guara faa 
iven away to little girls who want me. If I Rr at 
say so myself, I am one of the prettiest f pubilenersof Farm 
dollies you ever saw. I have the pinkest cheeks wae I -“s 
and most beautiful brown, soft, silky hair—and = in, the coun: 
it’s bobbed! I have big blue eyes and I can wink back of thie offer 
and blink with them, too, or shut them ti snd guarantee 
and go to sleep. I wear the darlingest | cunstiy oo a> 
flowered lawn with lace trimming, and my Se 
patent leather are the cutest little things snewers thie ad- 
you can i not any cuter than oe Wal be aiven 
ted silk cap that can be taken off and put —+—— 
thy omy I’m good sized, too—more than a 
foot high. And you just ought to see me walk! 
Ican take regular, long can sit 


steps, and I Ngee 
down alone or stand up. If I’m naughty and 4. 
you spank me, I'll cry right out loud.” * 


how easy it is to get me without 
penny. Send for me and we’ll 
mates for the longest, longest time.’’ 


Special Offer! 


Mothers! Get Nancy Jane for little girl without a Ye #. 
‘acost. And, besides unusually pretty she \7 

an extra well made doll. “ee 

The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the head indi 

vidually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes 


free movement and prevents them from falling out. It also 

enables the doll to wink and blink at will which is an extra Cry. 

attraction for the child. Wi k 

The walking construction is also a patented device which 

enables the doll to sit down, stand up and walk with real and Go 

human strides, not like the loose legs attached to the 

body in some of the ee-ealled walking dolls. to Sleep 

Send the N Foot High 
n ow: Foot High 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. We will write and tell you 

how to get her without a penny’s cost to you. We have arranged to give away thousands of 
Nancy Janes to our Farm Life friends for just a little favor that you can easily dous. This offer 
is limited, so send the coupon today. 





This is the COUPON for you to send — Just write your 
Name’‘and Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


SPENCER, IND. 
I want to have Nancy Jane for my very own. Please write and tell me how I can get her without a 
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Money to Loan On 
Farm Lands 


THE FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF MONTGOMERY, 
affiliated with and operated in close association with the First National 
Bank of Montgomery, Alabama, is an institution chartered under the 
provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act for the purpose of making 
loans on farm lands in Alabama and Georgia. The bank has paid in 
Capital and Surplus of $300,000.00 


The Bank will loan money on improved farms in Alabama, im amounts 
con, to $37,500, and is in position to give PROMPT SERVICE 
on all business. 


The Rate of Interest is 6 Per Cent 
No Commissions Charged 


Loans will be made on the amortization plan, whereunder by semi- 
annual payments of three and one-half per cent of the amount of the 
loan, the loan is completely paid off in 33 years. 


Anyone interested should write us for our descriptive circular. 


Our Mortgages Never Come Due—They Die a 
Natural Death. 


The First Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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- The Progressive Farmer 


Georgia Farm Conference 


Farmers and 


County Agents Met at the State College of 
Agriculture Last Week 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


HE Farmers’ Week and Market 
Conference at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture was the most 
successful that has been conducted at 
that imstitution. Farmers and county 
agents met jointly and listened to mspir- 
ing addresses by men who had had expe- 
rience in their various lines of work and 
who knew what they were talking about. 


Those who attended this conference 
will be much better equipped to fight 
their battles this year, whether they be 
problems of the boll weevil, feed for the 
dairy cow, grazing for the hogs, or the 
problem of marketing the products pro- 
duced on the farm. 

It was easy to see that every person 
present each day was intensely interested 
in growing cotton. There were a num- 
ber of speakers who discussed the pro- 
ducing of cotton under boll weevil con- 
ditions from almost every angle. The 
audience would hang on each word of 
the speaker, eager to catch the much 
sought cure for the billion-dollar bug. 
The expression on each face seemed to 
say, “For heaven’s sake tell us how to 
grow cotton im spite of the boll weevil!” 
They were not disappointed. Every 
known method of combating the weevil 
was discussed in detail. 

The second topic that received much 
attention was the marketing of farm 
products. Many able addresses were 
made on coéperative marketing of these 
products throigh commodity organiza- 
tions. The Georgia State College of 
Agriculture heartily endorses the codp- 
erative commodity marketing associa- 
tions. They are lending their efforts to 
enlarge the membership and to increase 
the efficiency of these great organiza- 
tions. 

The third big subject at the confer- 
ence was: “What crops shall we grow 
and what livestock shall we raise to fill 
the gap in the farm income made by the 
necessary reduction of the cotton acre- 
age, and the inevitable reduction of the 
yield due to boll weevil damage ?” 


In this discussion, the crops receiving 
most attention were peanuis, hay, sweet 
potatoes, and truck crops. Under the 
head of livestock, the dairy cow, the hog, 
and the chicken were objects of much 
discussion. 


President Soule Outlines Georgia Farm 
Program 


At THE beginning of the conference, 
Dr. Andrew M. Soule outlined the 
farm program the agricultural college 
was recommending for 1923. He stated 
that “the basic cash crop in the program 
is cotton, five to six acres to the plow. 
Cotton has always been the South’s 
greatest money crop and no doubt al- 
ways will be.” For the additional cash 
crops, there is a choice between peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, hay, syrup, tobacco, and 
truck crops, the farmer to choose the 
crop or crops best suited to his soil and 
market conditions, and that he has suffi- 
cient knowledge to handle successfully. 
The livestock recommended in the farm 
program are 40 hens to every plow, at 
least one extra milk cow and one sow. 


Included in this program are all of the 
food and feed crops necessary to sup- 
port the farm, and a first-class perma- 
nent pasture for every farm. It is be- 
lieved that this program is sound and 
practical. Farmers are warned against 
plunging into new lines. Where feed- 
stuff is lacking and must be bought, it is 
thought advisable to go into the livestock 
business only on a small scale until feed 
can be grown. 

In the successful production of cotton, 
several definite factors were pointed out 
as being absolutely essential. They are: 


1. Careful selection 
of the land... 


and preparation 
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3. Liberal application of the right kind 
of fertilizer. 

4. Selection and use of good varieties. 

5. Thorough and rapid cultivation. 

6. Dusting with calcium arsenate when 
and where needed. 

The delegates at the conference felt 
that while dusting with calcium arsen- 
ate was desirable, it must not be depend- 
ed upon solely for the production of 
cotton. Many farmers will not be able 
to get calcium arsenate this year. While 
the fight will be hard, with good farm- 
ing it can be won. 


College Not Endorsing a “Cotton 
Only” Program 

T WAS made clear at the conference 

that the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture was not endorsing a solely cot- 
ton program. It was pointed out that 
bad cotton years would come, as they 
always have, and that it is very necessary 
that other sources of cash be provided 
for, to tide the farm over the unfavor- 
able cotton years and to supplement the 
farm income in the normal years. 


One of the things at the farmers’ con- 
ference that attracted a great deal of at- 
tention was the fair put on by county 
agents and home demonstration agents. 
Various products, such as vegetables, 
hay, grain, eggs, ete, were displayed 
“ready” for market. Prizes were award- 
ed for the products showing the best 
pack, and-for the products put up im the 
best marketable package. The exhibits 
were criticized by the judges, and the 
necessity of the proper container and the 
proper market packages emphasized. 
These exhibits proved a revelation to 
many farmers. They were of tremen- 
dous educational value. Many times 
farmers are honest in believing they have 
first quality products and have put them 
up in a marketable package, when the 
real truth is that the quality of the 
product is not up to the market standard 
and the package is unsightly and is such 
that the product is in bad condition when 
it reaches the market. A product brings 
a price in proportion to what the buyer 
thinks of it and not what the producer 
thinks of it. 

Two things that cause much trouble 
are slack pack and lack of standard con- 
tainers. 


Permanent Pastures Attract Interest 


UCH interest at the conference was 

shown in the discussion of perma- 
nent pastures. Dr. John R. Fain told m 
a very interesting way how the agricul- 
tural college had been instrumental in 
establishing at small cost excellent pas- 
tures of carpet grass and Dallis grass in 
South Georgia, and pastures of Bere 
muda; lespedeza, and white clover m 
North Georgia. He pointed out that the 
dairy farmers who had good pastures 
were carrying their cows at a smaller 
cost and showing bigger profits than the 
ones who had poor pastures. It was 
also pointed out that a good pasture was 
essential to success in amy form of live- 
stock raising, and that it was im reach 
of every Georgia farmer, whether rich 
or poor. 

Many farmers expressed their inten- 
tion of sowing some pasture grasses 
this spring. Dr. Fain called attention 
to the fact that the idea prevailed among 
many farmers that a pasture was a piece 
of land with.a fence around it. It was 
pointed out that if a pasture is to be of 
much value, land must be selected that 
is suitable to the growth of grass. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the 
grazing period of many of our pastures 
is too short and could be lengthened 
very materially at very small cost. 

Mr. J. F. Jacksdn, agricultural agent 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad, 


: made am excellent ‘renort of the splerd'd 


work his road had done toward esta 
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lishing permanent pastures in Georgia | 


and Alabama. 

Much interest was shown in the dis- 
cussion of the forming of county farm 
programs’ for each county. The fact 
was brought out that many of the farm- 
ers in some counties were handicapped 
by not having a definite program to 
work by, that if the county agent would 
get the bankers and business men and 
some of the leading farmers together, a 
program could be worked out that would 
be practicable and would have the sup- 
portwpf the best interests of the county. 
It would help to establish confidence of 
the farmers and business men in each 
other, and bring about a better under- 
standing. With all working together on 
the same program, success could be at- 
tained much easier. 


Bulletm on Farm Plans Available 


ROFESSOR HUNGERFORD stated 

that the college had_just issued bulle- 
tins on farming plans which, it is be- 
lieved, will be very helpful in formu- 
lating county programs. These bulletins 
are for free distribution. . 

The principal requirements of a crop- 
ping system were given as follows:. (1) 
It must maintain the farm and provide 
the necessary food and feed for that 
farm. (2) At least two important cash 
crops should be grown. These should be 
crops that under normal conditions have 
proved profitable. (3) The cropping sys- 
tem should be so planned that both man 
and mule labor will be ‘distributed as 
evenly as possible throughout the year. 
(4) The system should maintain or im- 
prove the fertility of the soil. Various 
plans are outlined in the bulletins in de- 
tail. The indications are now that these 
bulletins will have a wide circulation. 

It is believed that the farmers attend- 
ing the conference went back home feel- 
ing that they had obtained much valu- 
able information that would make it 
possible for them to succeed this year 
despite adverse conditions. There was 
a spirit of optimism prevailing among 
the delegates throughout the conference. 
This attitude seems to prevail generally 
throughout the state. It will help a great 
deal to put the country on its feet again. 





Farm Blacksmithing 


HERE is hardly a farmer but knows 

the rudiments of all the blacksmith 
work necessary to be done on the ordi- 
nary farm. In some cases, it may be 
cheaper to hire the work done in a cus- 
tom shop, but in many other cases it is a 
source of a big saving to be able to do 
the work right at home when it is needed 
to be done. 

During the winter there are many days 
—sometimes stretching into weeks— 
when no work can be done in the fields. 

Every farmer needs an implement 
shed, It should be built now. Everyone 
knows its benefit in lengthening the life 
of tools. But I want to speak particu- 
larly of the need of a forge and anvil 
and other blacksmith tools in the shed, 
if the forge is arranged so that sparks 
will not start a fire. Otherwise put the 
forge in another place. A complete out- 
fit with a portable forge can be had for 
a few dollars, and by adding a few good 
woodworking tools to the ones you al- 
ready have, you soon have an outfit that 

will save you a lot of money in case of 
a breakdown on the part of any of_your 
farm machinery when you are busy and 
it is needed badly. 

This is the best season of the year for 
repairing all sorts of implements and 
getting them in order for spring work. 
With a forge and anvil you can easily 

make all blacksmith repairs, If you 
can’t fix it, just buy a new piece. I have 
found that plan best. Every implément 
should be overhauled to see that it 
works properly. A day spent in this way 
now may gain more than a day next 
spring, when a day is really a day, and 
worth a great deal of money to you. 
Paint is good for the implements also. 
Paint or grease on a stored plow will 
make it scour from the first furrow 
when you take it out next spring. 
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Go to your dealer 


for DUMORITE 


Clear more land at less cost this year 


UMORITE, the new du Pont explo- 
sive, has already proved its value and 
great economy in land-clearing work. 


Most dealers carry it in stock. 


If your 


dealer, however, does not handle Dumo- 
rite, he can get it for you without delay. 


Dumorite shoots stick for stick with 40% dynamite, 
with the slow, heaving effect of “‘20%,”’ but you get 


14 more sticks per dollar. 


non-headache. 


It is non-freezing and 


Write for free 110-page ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives,” with full information on land-clearing, 





ditching and tree-planting. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


more per dollar 


NON-HEADACHE NON-FREEZING 
UMORITE 











DITCHING 


A MILE A DAY 
és casy with this SIM- 
PLEX DITCHER-TER- 
RACER. Equals 100 
men. Low cost. Builds 
terraces and levees. 
Grades roads. Mostly ali 
6teel. Reversible. 
Write for prices and 
money-back guarantee, 
oft UTHERN MACHINERY CO., 
92-94 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 















SEED PEANUTS FOR SALE 


Good Seed Runner Peanuts, 6 cents 
per pound, in even weight 100-b. 
bags. Cash with order. 


The Sessions Trading Co., 


ENTERPRISE, ALABAMA. 

















KOLB PERKINS. 
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The mont Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM eve 





The TELESOOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 

TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or ang Som farm Kericaltaral Be a Level you just KNOW 

it is Agricul Fone Comey Agents 
and pod OE farm: tlantic to Pacific 


swear by duo hovtooen, i p-¥ after using 
p. not, just ——— our r angualitied money 

guarantee cen’ back 
into your Rookes. Write TODAY for deteoten, 
testimonials and money baek order blanks, or bet- 
terstill, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setin, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
Any atvenioone should be in our ofies 
at least 12 days befere it is echeduled te 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 


$0, Come 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept ee Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 

ists also sell bottles of 24 and 1 
qspirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


Corns 


—_—_—. — 


Lift Off with Fingers 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 

Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
remove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 


SPAVIN 





WATCH YOUR 
HORSES HOCKS 
AND KNEES 











COMBAULTS 
Caustic 
BALSAM 








Chiske XVI.—(Continued) 


JUMPED off and ran for my man. 

He faced me bravely. I landed a stun- 

ning blow squarely on his nose and 
he fell to the ground. Long before, 
Hackett had told me that a swift at- 
tack was half the 
battle and I have 
found it so more 
than once, for I 
have never been 
slow to fight for a 
woman’s honor or 
a frined’s or -~ 
own—never, 
God! Latour lay so 
quietly for a mo- 
IRVING BACHBLLER ment that I was 
frightened. His face was covered with 
blood. He came to and I helpe him 
up and he rushed at me like a tiger. 
I remember that we had a long round 
then with our fists. I knew how to 
take care of face and stomach and 
that I did while he wore himself out 
in wild blows and desperate lunges. 


We had dismounted near the end of 
a bridge. He fought me to the middle 
of it and when his speed slackened I 
took the offensive and with such en- 
ergy that he clinched. I threw him on 
the planks and we went down to- 
gether, he under me, in a fall so vio- 
lent that it shook the bridge and 
knocked the breath out of him. This 
seemed to convince Latour that I was 
his master. His distress passed quickly 
and he got up and began brushing the 
dust from his pretty riding coat and 
trousers I saw that he was winded 
and in no condition to resume the con- 
test. 

I felt as fresh as if I had mowed 
only once around the field, to quote a 
saying of my uncle. 

“We'll have to fight it out some 
other day,” he said. “I’m weak from 
the loss of blood. My nose feels as if 
it was turned wrong side out.” 


“It ought to be used to the grind- 
stone after two years of practice,” I 
remarked. “Come down to the brook 
and let me wash the blood off you.” 

Without a word he followed me and 
I washed his face as gently as I could 
and did my best to clean his shirt and 
waistcoat with my handkerchief. His 
nose was badly swollen. 

re eet women have been good to 

"said. “I’ve been taught to think 
that a man who treats them badly is 
the basest of all men. I can’t help it. 
The feeling has gone into my bones. 
I'll fight you as often as I hear you 
talk as you did.” 

He reeled with weakness as he 
started toward his horse. I helped 
him into the saddle. 

“IT guess I’m not as bad as I talk,” 
he remarked. 

VIL. 


F IT were so he must have revised 

his view of that distinction which he 
had been lying to achieve. It was a 
curious type of vanity quite new to 
me then. 

Young Mr. Latour fel] behind me as 
we rode on. The silence was broken 
presently by “Mr. Purvis,” who said: 

“You can hit like the hind leg of a 
horse. I never see more speed an’ 
gristle in a feller o’ your age.” 

“Nobody could swing the scythe and 
the ax as much as I have without get- 
ting some gristle, and the schoolmas- 
ter taught me how to use it,” I an- 
swered. “But there’s one thing that 
no man ought to be conceited about.” 

“What's that?” 


“His own gristle. I remember Mr. 


! 
Hackett told me once that the worst 


kind of fool was the man who was 
conceited over his fighting power and 
liked to talk about it. If I ever get 
that way I hope | that I shall have it 
licked out of me.’ 


“I never git conceited—not that I ain’t 
some reason to be,” said Mr. Purvis 
with a highly serious countenance. He 
seemed to have been blind to that dis- 
parity between his acts and sayings 
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which had distinguished him in Lick- 
itysplit. 

I turned my head away to hide my 
smiles and we rode on in silence. 

“I guess I’ve got somethin’ here that 
is cocollated to please ye,” he said. 

He took a letter from his pocket and 
gave it to me. My heart beat faster 
when I observed that the superscrip- 
tion on the envelope was in Sally’s 
handwriting: The letter, which bore 
neither signature nor date line, con- 
tained these words: 

“Will yes lease show this to Mr. Barton 
Baynes? fo it will convince him that 
there is ous who still thinks of the days of 
the past and of the days that are coming— 
especially one day.” 

Tears dimmed my eyes as I read and 
re-read the message. More than two 
of those four years had passed and, as 
the weeks had dragged along I had 
thought more and more of Sally and 
the day that was coming. I had bought 
a suit of evening clothes and learned 
to dance and gone out to parties and 
mét many beautiful young ladies but 
none of them had the charm of Sally. 
The memory of youth—true-hearted, 
romantic, wonder-working youth—had 
enthroned her in its golden castle and 
was defending her against the present 
commonplace herd of mere human be- 
ings. No one of them had played with 
me in the old garden or stood by the 
wheat-field with flying hair, as yellow 
as the grain, and delighted me with the 
sweetest words ever spoken. No one 
of them had been glorified with the 
light and color of a thousand dreams. 

I rode in silence, thinking of her and 
of those beautiful days now receding 
into the past and of my aunt and 
uncle. I had written a letter to them 
every week and one or the other had 
answered it. Between the lines I had 
detected the note of loneliness. They 
had told me the small news of the 
countryside. How narrow and monot- 
onous it all seemed to me then! Rod- 
ney Barnes had bought a new farm; 
John Axtell had been hurt in a runa- 
way; my white mare had got a spavin! 


“Hello, mister!” 


Vill. 


STARTED out of my reverie with 

a little jump of surprise. A big, 
rough-dressed, bearded man stood in 
the middle of the road with a gun on 
his shoulder. 

“Where ye goin’?” 

“Up to the Van Heusen place,” 

“Where do ye hail: from?” 

“Cobleskill.” 


“On business for 
brook?” 


“Yes.” 

“Writs to serve?” 

“Yes,” I answered with no thought 
of my imprudence. 

“Say, young. man, by hokey nettie! 
I advise you to turn right around and 
go back.” 

“Why ?” 

“Cause if ye try to sefve any writs 
yell git into trouble.” 

“That’s interesting,” I answered. “T 
am not seeking a quarrel, but I do 
want to see how the people feel about 
paying their rents.” 

“Say, mister, look down into that 
valley there,” the stranger began. “See 
all them houses—they’re the little 
houses o’ the poor. See how smooth 
the land is? Who built them houses? 
Who cleaned that land? Was it Mr. 
Livingston? By hokey nettie! I guess 
not. The men who live there built the 
houses an’ cleaned the land. We ain't 
got nothin’ else—not a dollar! It’s all 
gone to the landlord. I am for the 
men who made every rod o’ that land 
an’ who own not a single rod of it. 
Years an’ years ago a king gave it to 
a man who never cut one tree or laid 
one stone on another. The deeds say 
that we must pay a rent o’ so many 
bushels o’ wheat a year but the land is 
no good for wheat, an’ ain’t been for a 
hundred years. Why, ye see, mister, a 


Judge West- 


good many things have happened in 
three hundred years. The land was 
willin’ to. give wheat then an” a good 
many folks was willin’ to be slaves. 
By hokey nettie! they had got used to 
it. Kings an’ magistrates an’ slavery 
didn’t look so bad to ’em as they do 
now. Our brains have changed—that’s 
what’s the matter—same as the soil 
has changed. We want to be free like 
other folks in this country. America 
has growed up around us but here we 
are livin’ back in old Holland three 
hundred years ago. It don't set 
good. We see lots o’ people that don’t 
have to be slaves. They own their 
land an’ they ain’t worked any harder 
than we have or been any more savin’, 
That’s why I say we can’t pay the 
rents no more an’ ye gnustn’t try to 
make us. By hokey nettie! You'll 
hav trevble if ye do.” 


TLe truth had flashed upon me out 
of the words of this simple man. Un- 
til then I had heard only one side of 
the case. If I were to be the servant 
of justice, as Mr. Wright had advised 
what was Ito do? These tenants nad 
been Grimshawed and were bein 
Grimshawed out of the just fruits o 
their toil by the feudal chief whose re- 
mote ancestor had been a king’s favor- 
ite. For half a moment I watched the 
wavering needle of my compass and 
then: 

“If what you say is true I think 
you are right,” I said. 

In the next week or so I satisfied 
myself of the rectitude’ of my opin- 
ions. Then came the most critical point 
in my history—a conflict with Thrift 
and Fear on one side and Consciente 
on the other. 

The judge raised my salary. I want- 
ed the money, but every day I would 
have to lend my help, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the prosecution of claims 
which I could not believe to be just. 
My heart went out of my work. I be- 
gan to fear myself. For weeks I had 
not the courage to take issue with the 
learned judge. 

One evening I went to his home de- 
termined to put an end to my unhap- 
piness. After a little talk I told him 
frdnkly that I thought the patroons 
should seek a friendly settlement with 
their tenants. 

“Why?” he asked 

“Because their position is unjust, un- 
American and untenable,” was my an- 
swer. 

He rose and gave me his hand anda 
smile of forbearance. in consideration 
of my youth, as I took it. 

I left much irritated and spent a 
sleepless night in the course of which 
I decided to cling to the ideals of 
David Hoffman and Silas Wright. 

In the morning I resighed my place 
and asked to be relieved as soon as the 
convenience of the judge would allow 
it. He tried to keep me with gentle 
persuasion and higher pay, but 1 was 
firm. Then I wrote a long letter to 
my friend the Senator. 

Again I had chosen my way and with 
due regard to the compass. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Man With the Scythe 


T WAS late in June before I was 
| avie to disengage myself from the 

work of the judge’s office. Mean- 
while there had been blood shed back 
in the hills. One of the sheriff’s posse 
had been severely wounded by a bul- 
let and had failed to serve the writs. 
The judge had appealed to the gov- 
ernor. People were talking of “the 
rent war.” 

Purvis had returned to St. Lawrence 
County and hired to my uncle for the 
haying. He had sent me a_ letter 
which contained the welcome informa- 
tion that the day he left the stage 
at Canton, he had seen Miss Dunkel- 
berg on the street. 

“She was lookin’ top-notch—stop’t 
and spoke to me,” he went on. “You 
cood a nocked me down with a fether 
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I was that scairt. She ast me how 
you was an’ I lookt her plum in the 
eye an’ I says: ‘all grissul from his 
head to his heels, mam, an’ able-to lick 
Lew Latour, which I seen him do in 
quick time an’ tolable severe. He can 
fight like a bob-tailed cat when he gits 
a-goin,’ I says.” 

What a recommendation to the sweet, 
unsullied spirit of Sally! Without 
knowledge of my provocation what 
would she think of me? He had en- 
dowed me with all the frightfulness of 
his own cherished ideal, and what was 
I to do about it? Well, I was going 
home and would try to see her. 


I passed= through Middlebury and 
rode into the grounds of the college, 
where the Senator had been educated, 
and on out to Weybridge to see where 
he had lived as a boy.’ I found the 
Wright homestead—a comfortable 
white house at the head of a beautiful 
valley with wooded hills behind it— 
and rode up to the door. A white- 
haired old lady in a black lace cap was 
sitting on its porch looking out at the 
sunlit fields. 

“Is this where Senator Wright lived 
when he was a boy?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the old lady answered. 

“T am from Canton.” 

She rose from her chair. 

“You from Canton!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, of all things! That’s where mty 
boy’s home is. I’m glad to see you. 
Go an’ put your horse in the barn.” 

I dismounted and she came near me. 

“Silas Wriglit is my boy,” she said. 
“What is your name?” 

“Barton Baynes,” I answered as I 
hitched my horse. 

“Barton. Baynes! Why, Silas has 
told me all about you in his letters. He 
writes to me every week. Come sit 
down.” 

We sat down together on the porch. 

“Silas wrote in his last letter that 
you were going to leave your place in 
Cobleskill,” she continued to my sur- 
prise. “He said that he was glad you 
had decided not to stay.” 

It was joyful news to me, for the 
Senator’s silerice had worried me and I 
had begun to think with alarm of my 
future. 

“I wish that he would take you to 
Washington to help him. The poor 
man has too much to do.” 

“I should think it a great privilege 
to go,” I answered. ° 

“My. boy likes you,” she went on. 
“You have been brought up just as 
he was. I used to read to him every 
evening when the candles were lit. 
How hard he worked to make a man 
of himself! I have known the moth- 
er’s joy. I can truly say, ‘Now let thy 
servant depart in peace.’” 

““For mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation,” I quoted. 

She left me for a moment and- soon 
the whole household was gathered 
about me on the porch, the men hav- 
ing come up from the fields. The Sen- 
ator had told them on his last visit of 
my proficiency as a sound-hand writer 
and I amused them by explaining the 
art of it. They put my horse in the 
barn and pressed me to stay for din- 
ner, which I did. It was a plain boiled 
dinner gt which the Senator’s cousin 
and his hired man sat down in their 
shirt-sleeves and during which I heard 
many stories of the boyhood of the 
gr@at man. As I was going the gen- 
tle old lady gave me a pair of mittens 
which her distinguished son had worn 
during his last winter in college. I 
remember well how tenderly’ she 
handled them! 

“I hope that Silas will get you to 
help him”’—those were the last words 
sg said to me when I bade her good- 
y. 

The visit had set me up a good deal. 
The knowledge that I had been so 
much in the Senator’s thoughts, and 
that he approved my decision to leave 
the learned judge, gave me new heart. 
I had never cherished the thought that 
he would take me to Washington al- 
though, now and then, a faint star of 
hope had shone above the capital in 
my dreams. As I rode along I imag- 
ined myself in that great arena and 
sitting where I could see the flash of 
its swords and hear the thunder of 
Homeric voices. “That is the way I 
thought of it. Well, those were no 
weak, piping times of peace, my broth- 
ers, They were battle and as I 


rode through that peaceful summer 
afternoon I mapped my way to the 
fighting line. I knew that I should 
enjoy the practice of the law but I had 
begun to feel that eventually my clients 
would be the people whose rights were 
subject to constant aggression as open 
as that of the patroons or as insidious 
as that of the canal ring. 
Il. 


T= shadows were long when I got 
to Canterbury. At the head of its 
main street I looked down upon a vil- 
lage, green and some fine old elms. It 
was a singularly quiet place. I stopped 
in front of a big white meeting house. 
An old man was mowing in its grave- 
yard near the highway. Slowly he 
swung his scythe. 

“It’s a fine day,” I said. 

“No, it ain’t, nuther—too much hard 
work in it,” said he. 

“Do you know where Kate Fullerton 
lives?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s purty likely that I do,” he 
answered as he stood resting on his 
snath. “I’ve lived seventy-two years 
on this hill come the fourteenth day o’ 
June, an’ if I didn’t know where she 
lived I’d be ’shamed of it.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully for a 
moment and addéd: 

“I know everybody that lives here 
an’ everybody that dies here,’an some 
that orto be livin’ but ain’t an’ some 
that orto be dead which ye couldn’t 
kill ’em with an ax—don’t seem so—lI 
declare it don’t. Do ye see that big 
house down there in the trees?” 

I could see the place at which he 
pointed far back from the village 
street in the valley below us, the house 
nearly hidden by tall evergreens. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“No ye can’t, nuther—leastways if 
ye can ye’ve got better eyes’n mos’ 
people, ye can’t see only a patch o’ 
the roof an’ one chimney—them pine 
trees bein’ thicker’n the hair on a dog. 
It’s the gloomiest ol’ house in all crea- 
tion, I guess. Wal, that’s the Squire 
Fullerton place—he’s Kate’s father.” 

“Does the squire live there?” 

“No, sir—not eggzac’ly. He’s dyin’ 
there—been dyin’ there fer two year 
er more. By gosh! It’s wonderful 
how hard ’tis fer some folks to quit 


breathin’. Say, be you any o’ his 
fam’ly?” 

“No.” 

“Nor no friend o’ his?” 

“No [- 


“Course not. He never had a friend 
in his life—too mean! He’s too mean 
to die, mister—too mean fer the bad 
place an’ I wouldn’ts wonder—honest, 
I wouldn’t—mebbe that’s why God is 
keepin’ him here—jest to meller him 
up a little. Say, mister, be you in a 
hurry?” 

Na 

“Yis ye be. Everybody’s in a hurry 
—seems to me—since we got steam 
power in the country. Say, hitch yer 
hoss an’ come in here. I want to show 


ye suthin.’ : 
He seemed to enjoy contradicting 
me. 
III. 
DISMOUNTED .and hitched my 


horse to the fence and followed him 
into the old churchyard, between 
weather-stained mossy headstones and 
graves overgrown with wild roses. 
Near the far end of these thick-sowed 
acres he stopped. 

Here’s where the buryin’ begun,” 
said my guide. “The first hole in the 
hill was dug for a Fullerton.” 

There were many small monuments 
and slabs of marble—some spotted 
with lichens and all in commemora- 
tion of departed Fullertons. 

“Say, look a’ that,” said my guide as 
he pulled aside the stem of a leafy 
brier red with roses. “Jest read that, 
mister.” 

My keen eyes slowly spelled out the 
time-worn words ona slab of stained 
marble: 

Sacred to the memory of 


KATHERINE FULLERTON 
1787-1806 


“Proélaim his Word in every place 

That they. are dead who fall from grace. 

A dark shadow fell upon the house 
of my soul and I heard a loud rapping 
at its door which confused me until, 
looking out, I saw the strange truth 
of the matter. Rose leaves and blos- 


(Continued on page 22, column 3) 
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Test 


Which ten million people have made 


This delightful test which we offer 
you has been made by ten million 
people. It has taught the homes of 
some 50 nations a new teeth-cleaning 
method. 

Dentists the world over also urge 
this method. Thus the past five years 
have opened a new dental era. 

If you don’t know these benefits, 
send and learn them now. 


Combat the film 


Try combating the film on teeth. 
See how they improve. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Discolored by stains, 
it forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. That’s why beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in ii. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. - 


Very few escaped 


Old ways of brushing left much ‘of 
that film intact. There it remained to 
constantly threaten serious damage. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles 
were increasing until very few 
escaped. 

Then dental science sought ways 
to fight that film. After long research, 
two ways were discovered. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and 
without any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then dentists began to 
advise them. A new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern re- 
search. Those two film combatants 
were embodied in it for daily — 
cation. That tooth paste, called Pep- 
sodent, is now used wherever careful 


people live. 
Pepsadént 
= PSOUveNnt 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without .use of ful grit. 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


Combats acids, too 


Pepsodent brings other much-de- 
sired effects. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is these to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold 
power to Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. 





y 

You can see the results wherever 
you look. Teeth glisten which once 
were dim. Beautiful teeth are now 
more common, and people smile to 
show them. 

Those prettier teeth mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean that those 
people will hereafter have better 
tooth protection. They mean that 
children are better protected from 
yas yen may have suffered from the 
te 





Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

A few days will convince you that 
you need this method. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 675’, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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Five Hundred More By Saving 


O SPEND wisely is to save; to be 
extravagant, sanely, is to be thrifty. 


A manufacturer showed me machines 
that cost $40,000 a few years ago. He 
had thrown them out and substituted 
better ones at $60,000. He said it paid 
to do so. 


A certain railroad contemplates spend- 
ing $15,000 to avoid a grade. Engineers 
calculate there will be that much saved 
in coal alone in two years. 


If that be true in big things, it is true 
in as small ones as potatoes, but the loss 
of potatoes on a thousand farms is no 
small+ matter. Sweet potatoes can be 
kept until next crop if given proper 
care. 


Sweet potatoes need even warmth. 
There should be a cellar or warm room 
or building where the potatoes can be 
kept dry and at a warm, even temper- 
ature. This can be achieved by aid of 
a stove and thermometer for warmth 
and a flue or high window for carrying 
away moisture. This takes some care 
but it is worth it. ‘ 


Potatoes need free air circulation. 
An ideal potato storage room has wide 
slat shelves on which the potatoes are 
spread two or three deep only. The 
next best thing is to arrange them in 
baskets, open crates, or narrow upright 
bins made of slats. This takes some 
preparation but is worth it. 


Look through your potatoes now. 
Doubtless you will find them begining 
to rot. Can them before they do. Fill 
every jar and you can have them for 
months to come. Boil or steam the po- 
tatoes about half done, skin, and put in 
jars, leaving small ones whole and cut- 
ting the large ones. Add a level tea- 
spoon salt but no water. Put on rubbers, 
seal almost, but not quite tight, cook in 
water bath 45 minutes after water starts 
to boil, seal, remove to kitchen table 
and repeat boiling ‘second and third days, 
without loosening top. 


The above is for glass. If tin cans are 
used, cook three-fourths done, peel, 
pack dry in number 3 cans, exhaust 15 
minutes and boil 3 hours. This sounds 
like much work, but it is not. There is 


a fire anyway in the kitchen stove, and it 
really is well worth the small effort. 


To Cover Old Party Slippers 


If THE satin covering of evening slip- 
pers has worn out, it is quite easy to 
re-cover them, and with a little care 
anyone may: hope to succeed. 


Only % of a yard of 20-inch satin or 
brocade is required for a small or me- 
dium size pair of slippers. Make your 
own pattern by taking the shape of the 
shoe in paper. First pin this on the 
shoe and with a pencil mark the outlines 
for the pattern, then remove the paper 
pattern and cut the material by it. The 
pattern itself should be cut in three 
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HOW IT IS DONE 
Figure 1—How to cut the covering for the 


shoes. Figure 2.—Front stitched on. Figure 
3.—Shoe completely re-covered. 
pieces, as shown in Fig. 1. The front 


portion, marked A, extends a little along 
the side to the point where the back por- 
tion, marked B, slopes off a little at each 
end to meet it. C is the piece for cover- 
ing the heel. The paper pattern must be 
placed on the straight of the material 
and each section cut in duplicate, allow- 
ing %4-inch turnings on all edges. 


Turn in edges of front portion (A), 
stretch smoothly and tightly over shoe 
and pin well, pushing the pins through 
where the sole joins upper. Tack firmly 
along top edge. Then, using a long 
darning needle threaded with silk, slip- 
stitch top and lower edges, taking stitch- 
es right through. Turn in edges of back 
(B), and arrange and stitch in same way, 
turning in side edges and neatly hem- 
ming down over edges of front. Bind 
top of shoes with ™%-inch bias binding 
of the satin or narrow ribbon. Turn in 
and pin the satin round top of heel, 
notching the edges, if necessary, to make 
it set well, stretch very tightly and slip- 





Our Pattern 


ie—Longvwaintet Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards * 
inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting. 

1164—Cute Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 
years. Size 4 be ge 1% yards 36- 
inch material with 534 yards braid. 

1536—Smart on me .—Cut in sizes 16 
ears, 36, 38, 42, and 44 inches 
ust measure. “eine” 36 requires 3% 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


by movie stars, etc. 
Frogressive Farmer. 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The spring issue of our fashion magazine contains over 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, styles worn 
Price 10 cents per copy. 


Department 
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yards 40-inch material with % yard 
3%-inch contrasting color. 

eae a House Dress.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, _ 44 inches bust nee 
ure. Size requires 3% yards 36- 
inch ben A 4 with % yard 34-inch 
contrasting color. 

1277—Jaunty-looking Blouse.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 32 or 

36-inch material, 


Address Pattern Department, 








—— 


stitch neatly to covering of shoe. Turn 
in lower edge and sides once, stretch 
tightly and smoothly and fasten ‘to heel 
with glue. 

Buckles for the front can be made of 
beads or they can be of cardboard or 
buckram, buttonholed over with em- 
broidery silk to match the covering 
chosen for the shoes. 


Win Him With Food, Says 
Mrs. McKimmon 


ind A recent report to Mrs. Jane Mc- 
Kimmon, one of the home demonstra- 
tion agents says: “If an agent wishes to 
win the confidence and codperation of 
the fathers and brothers of a county, 
let her start a food campaign: of some 
description for the women and girls. I 
have never met a man who is not in- 
terested in what to eat and how to pre- 
pare ‘it better.” 

“This,” states Mrs. McKimmon, “is 
very forcibly demonstrated by a young 
man who came to a lecture and demon- 
stration given to impress the value of 
milk and green vegetables in the diet. 

“The boy was thin, sick-looking, had a 
severe cough, and was much interested 
in having the home demonstration agent 
weigh and measure him to determine 
just how far he was below normal. 


“What the young woman told about the 
value of milk as a body builder impress- 
ed him very much, and he said: ‘I drink 
it when I can get it, but I don’t get it 
regularly. I have really been advised to 
take my vitamins in a concentrated 
form, but the medicine is too expensive 
for me to keep up. I am glad to hear 
you say I can get these vitamins in 
milk, green vegetables, and fruit.’ 

“Yes,” said the agent, “and you get 
your body builders and body regulators 
at the same time.” He agreed to try to 
secure a quart of milk a day, and went 
off with a more wholesome respect for 
the turnip greens, lettuce, and fruit on 
his own farm. , 


Seasonable Suggestions 


HE person who smiles often is almost 

sure to have a pretty mouth. 

It saves -feed to keep the hens in a 
warm house and the same is true of the 
cow. 

If you have no hotbeds, now is the 
time to make them so as to get an early 
start with vegetables and flowers. 

A cup of hot cocoa or soup will be 
appreciated by the children when they 
get home from school on cold days. 

It will be better for the family health 
to sell some of the pork at killing time 
and spend the money on oranges. 

If your child bites her finger nails, 
buy her a pretty manicure set and teach 
her how to use it. It is an almost sure 
cure. 

A pleasant and profitable Saturday 
may be spent in the woods digging tb 
dogwood and other trees to set about 
the home grounds. 

For travel, the one-piece dress of light 
weight woolen material is far better 
than the skirt and shirtwaist which is 
more apt to muss. 

Suggest to the children that they make 
some valentines the first rainy day. 
Pretty pictures cut from old magazines 
and mounted on stiff red paper hearts 
are easily made. 


If you are thinking of building, do not 
cut the trees down around the house 
site. It is better to leave too many until 
after the house is built, when it is easy 
to tell which to remove. 


Why do you not get the club women 
to get together in working for a radio 
receiving set for the school house? The 
children can enjoy it afternoons and the 
older folks can gather there to hear the 
concerts and lectures in the evening. 
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What I Would Buy for M 
Home With $500 


§ bis Progressive Farmer as a Mission- 
ary—*“I would spend $75 of it for 
The Progressive Farmer, sending it to 
all my friends who were not able to sub- 
scribe for themselves. I would spend $100 
to get The Progressive Farmer into our 
schools, that the boys and girls might 
know more about agriculture. I would 
spend $100 to improve our poultry stock, 
$100 to advertise through The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and the other $125 I would 
give my husband, that he might farm 
like The Progressive Farmer said.—Mrs. 
R. T. Arnold. 
* * * 

A Good, Sensible Letter-—What would 
I buy if I had $500? A fireless cooker 
to save fuel and time for reading and 
other work. Then I would get oil and 
paint, and oil my floors to save scrub- 
bing, which wears and makes rough the 
floors and myself, too. I would get a 
canner to save fruit and vegetables for 
home use and have a surplus for sale. 
I would get cement to have the hearths 
fixed. A good churn and range I should 
like so I could cook without so much 
worry, also a kitchen cabinet to have 
things in one place and save extra steps. 
Then I would have all things handy 
without walking all over the place to get 
things. 

I don’t have much time for play, so I 
would get a phonograph to have music 
on long winter nights. I like to read 
The Progressive Farmer. I think it a 
fine paper.—Mrs. L. H. R. 


* * * 


To Make a Little Boy Walk.—I would 
give my little invalid son a chance. His 
health is excellent and he is a very 
bright little fellow, but owing to a nerv- 
ous reflex in his spine, cannot walk. I 
feel confident that with the proper medi- 
cal aid he would soon be able to walk, 
and that is how I would spend part of 
the $500, for he does want to go out 
doors and play with his little brother. 

Next, I would start a bank account to 
be spent on the child’s education.—Mrs. 
J.c. 

x * * 

Fourteen Good Wishes—I would buy 
(1) a good cow to furnish milk for the 
family, (2) a purebred sow and pigs to 
furnish meat for the table and some to 
sell, (3) linoleum for the kitchen floor, 
(4) a large alumnium tea kettle, (5) a 
nice set of dishes, (6) a large dish pan, 
(7) new window shades, (8) some white 
scrim for curtains, (9) matting, (10) 
two or three small rugs for the dining 
room, (11) I would get some ivory color 
enamel and paint my bed, dresser, chairs, 
and table. 

I would then paint my windpw shades 
with green paint and make some cre- 
tonne and yellow domestic window cur- 
tains with bedspread, dresser scarf, table 
cover and sofa pillow covers to match 
window curtains. (1) I would go to the 
other bedroom then, and enamel the 
other bed, make snow white window 
curtains to match a white bedspread, 
white dresser scarfs and pillow cases, 
and I would get a pretty rug for the 
floor. (13) I would then come to the 
living room and get a new rug for the 
floor and a music box. (14) If there 
was anything left, | would buy chickens 
with it—A. R. 

*_* * 

Food for the Mind, Body and Spirit.— 
Dear me! If I had $500, I think I would 
start with the “Book of Knowledge.” I 
do want my children to have suitable 
instructive reading. In that book I could 
find answers to lots of questions I can- 
not answer. That would cost about $60, 

My children are very, very fond of 
milk, and since it is good for them I 
would buy a Jersey cow—cost $100, 
Next, I would buy myself a good, safe 
mare and buggy, sc I could go when I 
wanted to. The cost would be approxi- 
mately $175. Then I would spend $25 
for Buff Orpington chickens. As fruit 
1s so wholesome, I would put about $10 
into a suitable variety of _fruits and 
berries." 4 fi 








Our house needs a lot of repairs. . I 
would allow $75 for that and-the yard. 
I think I would then spend the remain- 
der for more conveniences in the kitch- 
en and house, and some paint to brighten 
everything up, excepting the last $5 
which I would use for bulbs and other 
roots and seeds for the flower garden.— 
No Name, Gloster, Miss. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES | 
What I Would Do With $500 


HOME for His Manhood.—I would 
put it in a large bank for 15 years 
at 6 per cent interest. At the end of the 
15 years I would draw it out and buy a 
nice home to live in when I become a 
man.—Belton Shirley. 
* * * 


Chickens, Charity and College—The 
first thing I would do would be to have 
The Progressive Farmer in my home 
for 10 years. 

I would invest about $25 in a large 
flock of fine chickens and buy the right 
kind of feed for them. Next I would 
have a fine Jersey cow. - 


I would invest about $100 in a phono- 
graph and records so all the family could 
enjoy music. When Christmas came I 
would invest about $100 in provisions 
for the poor so every one as well as 
myself might have a happy Christmas. 
Then I would put the rest in the bank 
and save until college time comes.— 
Frances Evans. 

** * 

Five Ways to Spend It—I would in- 
vest $50 for good newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. 

2. I would give $50 to poor people in 
this community. 

3. I would spend $50 in beautifying 
our home surroundings. 

4.I would spend about $100 for 
books, bulletins, magazines, and news- 
papers, which I would lend out to the 
people here. This would be a sort of 
public library. 

5. The rest I would invest in reliable 
stocks or public bonds or in the bank 
at interest, so when I finished high 
school I could either go to college or 
start myself in business.—Dallas Malli- 
son. 











* * * 


Canner for Club Girl—I am_ very 
much interested in the canning club, 
First I would purchase a canner. Then 
I would get all necessary articles for 
canning. I would can beans, corn, pota- 
toes, fruits of all descriptions that are 
raised here, such as pears, apples, peach |, 
es, and plums. Then next winter when 
the prices of such things are high I 
could sell the fruits and vegetables for 
more than I spent for the canner, cases, 
and everything else.—Gladys McKenzie. 

* * * 


A Pretty Bed Room.—I would add a 
part of my $500 to the $10 in the bank. 


Having done this, I would feel free to 
furnish a lovely blue room, for which I 
have longed many a day. Imagine soft 
blue walls, white curtains, blue and 
white rag rugs and ivory furniture, 
which I would paint myself, using old 
furniture. Think of the little saucy 
dresser sitting on one side and the beau- 
tiful chest of drawers confronting it on 
the other, and the bed and two chairs re- 
flected in the big mirror. Pretty pictures 
would be hung on the walls. 

What fun it would be making the 
dainty pillow cases, centerpieces, and 
towels that would make the room cheer- 
ier. What joy it would be to keep such 
a room that I had fixed myself! 

My books would not come last. There 
would be a stately encyclopedia, refer- 
ence books, and lots of other good read- 
ing material. 

As my mother’s birthday drew near I 
would select a big, cozy chair for her. 
I would place the chair before the bright 
fire and watch to see the sparkle in her 
eyes when she sees it. How she would 
enjoy reclining in the evening afiet § a 
day of hard work.—Marie Tucker. . 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” tosts nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purély vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Gee Destine We 





Onc - WEARING 
TAPESTRY RUGS 


Excellent quality. Beautiful Persian patterns. 
Attractive colors. Size 54 in. x 27 in, Easy to 
clean—hard to wear out. Brighten up every 
room in the house. 


FINE FOR BOTE PARLOR AND PORCE 
Thousands sold last 


on ve 86" ae ee a ~~" of 8-in. steel house- 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL, Ine., 
Dept. 45, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 




















































‘The illustration above shows the 
De Laval factory at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., which covers over twelve 
acres of floor space and is the 
largest and most finely equipped 
cream separator plant in the 
world. _ It is now running full 
force, has been steadily growing 
and myn, ony for the past forty 
years, and has made about half of 
all the cream separators in use in 
this country. A great many; but 
if there were twice as many 

4 De Lavals in use, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of additional butter- 
fat would be saved. According to 
conservative estimates, there is 
enough butter-fat being wasted by 
inferior and worn-out cream sepa- 
rators and by hand skimming to 
pay for the cost of running sev- 
eral such De Laval factories at full 
force for many years to come. 

A cream separator is made for 
just one purpose—to separate 
cream from milk, the most efficient- 
ly, for the longest time, at the 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 








Enough butter-fat is being wasted to 
keep several De Laval plants like 
this going full force 


least expense. And this a De Laval 
will do better than any other. 


When a separator fails to do 
this it is not a cream separator 
at all, but a cream waster. And 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of this kind in use, which were 
supposed to be “as good as a De 
Laval, for less money.” 

Don’t be misled. The best is 
always the cheapest. And when 
an article such as the De Laval, 
over a period of forty years, has 
proved so satisfactory that there 
are as many in use as all other 
makes put together; when it has 
won thousands of contests, and 
over 1,000 Grand and First Prizes; 
when it is used and endorsed by 
leading dairymen everywhere— 
then it must be the best. 

You can buy a De Laval on such 
liberal terms that it will pay for 
itself while you are using it. See 
your De Laval Agent or write us 
for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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Mr. Farmer! 


Where Will You Take 
Your Cotton? 


The price your cotton 
brings depends upon the 
quality of your sample. It 
takes the RIGHT gin to 
make the right sample. The 
wise farmer will take his 
cotton to an up-to-date 


Munser 
System 
Out fit- 


where he is sure to get 
the BEST SAMPLE. 


There’s a good Munger 
System Outfit near you. 


Take Your Cotton There! 


CONTINENTAL 
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BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they are not only better than non- 
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The Children Learn How the 
Soil Was Formed 


B idaser eye ago, I read in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that*rocks are the 
ancestors of soils. Does that mean that 
the soil we cultivate was at one time in 
the form of rocks?” Sammy asked one 
morning. 


“What is now soil, in ages past was 
rock,” replied the teacher. “I think I 
can make you understand how the soil 
was formed. If you hammer a piece of 
rock long enough you can usually change 
it into a powder form. But far mightier 
forces than the heaviest hammers crack- 
ed and ground these ancient rocks for 
thousands of years, until they crumbled 
into sand and soil. These mighty forces 
were the rain, air, heat and cold, frost, 
ice and wind. 

“At one time the earth’s surface was so 
hot that it was soft and mushy. But when 
the earth cooled, the rocks' wrinkled and 
cracked. After this the mighty forces 
started their work. Water freezing in 
the cracks of the rocks broke them as it 
would break a pitcher. You know that 
a piece of iron will rust when left out in 
the weather, and if it is left outside 
long enough the iron will be eaten up 
by rust. In a similar way rocks are 
acted upon by the air and water so that 
they gradually crumble and change into 
new substances. Also streams of water, 
by rolling the small rocks against each 
other break off the sharp corners.” 

“It must have taken the soil a long 
time to form,” said Sammy. 

“It did,” replied the teacher, “it has 
been forming for millions of years, and 
the same mighty forces are at work 
today. 

“After the mighty forces we have 
been talking about broke the rocks into 
small pieces, trees and plants began to 
grow. The roots of the trees and plants 
helped to break and split the smaller 
rocks. You would hardly think so, but 
the millions of little earthworms work- 
ing in the ground help to make the soil 
finer.” UNCLE P. F. 


Useful Articles for Boys and 
Girls to Make 


HOG TROUGH 





Lumber needed:— 

2 pes—2” x 8" x 24” ends 
1 pe—2” x 8” x 3%” side 

1 pe—2” x 6” x 3%” side 

2 pes—1” x 1” x 10” braces 


A Will and a Way 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

EN I was 12 years old I finished 
the seventh grade in our country 
school. If I went on with my education 
I must go about four miles to the near- 
est high school. I wanted very much to 
go, and as my father could not well 
spare one of the horses five days of the 
week, it was up to me to walk or find a 
way of my own. 

I decided on getting a bicycle if I 
could. I tried to get work, but as I am 
small for my age, I could not find 
many jobs I could handle. Then a chance 
came for me to help a neighbor who is 
running a dairy. It doesn’t matter at all 
how small a fellow is—he can generally 
milk, if he has been raised on a farm. 

I saved my money from the dairy 
work and earned a little in other ways, 
and was able to get my wheel. It is well 








worth the time I worked to earn it, 


. it cannot be considered good seed corn. 








Suggestions to Teachers 


AKE the pupils to some place where 

there are rocks and let them observe 
how the mighty forces of nature do their 
work. 

2. A nearby stream is a good place to 
show how water helps to make the soil 
and how it carries it from one place to 


another. 
3. Ask the pupils to read in their 
geography how the glaciers helped to 


make the soil in certain sections of our 
country. 

4. Farmers’ Bulletin Number 257. 

5. Assign nature-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at the next 
period. Also see questions on page 3, 











I am still helping the dairyman and 
am doing real well with my trapping this 
fall, too. During my spare time I am 
building a radio receiving set. I enjoy 
working on it very much. 

’ ERVIN EDOMM. 

Brazoria County, Texas. 


Editor’s -Note—Ervin’s letter should 
be a help and an inspiration to every boy 
and girl who wants an education, wheth- 
er the way is easy or hard. I wonder 
how many of our Progressive Farmer 
young folks are interested in radio? I 
shall be glad to have letters from all 
who have been studying this subject. 


Profit From Club Work 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y CLUB work in 1921 was a great 

pleasure to me, as well as being very 
instructive. I took my first year’s work 
in dairying. I was 12 years of age. I 
worked faithfully through the year with 
the hope of winning a prize at our county 
fair. I was rewarded, for I won prizes 
from our county fair and a free trip to 
the state fair, and also several prizes 
from the state fair. Besides, we had 
loads of fun going to the state fair, ac- 
companied by our county agents. 


I expect to work harder this year than 
last year. I wish every boy and girl in 
our state would join some club. 


I think The Progressive Farmer is an 
inspiration to boys and girls if they. will 
only read it. 

HATTIE PATTERSON. 


Yalobusha County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—I heartily agree with 
you in wishing that all our boys and 
girls—all the farm boys and girls in the 
South within the right ages—would join 
the club they prefer and be enthusiastic 
club members. We appreciate your com- 
ment on The Progressive Farmer. 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 


F WE dig deep enough anywhere in 
the earth do we finally reach rock? 


2. Is all the soil we see formed from 
the rock we may find under it? 
3. Why is the soil deep in the valleys? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


[ees it pay to test seed corn in order 

that only strong ears may be planted? 
The results from tests show that there 
is often fron’ 15 to 60 bushels less yield 
from weak seed than from strong. 

2. After the seed corn has been test- 
ed, how should it be cared for until 
planting time? After the corn has been 
tested, shelled, and graded for the plant- 
er, it should be sacked, a half bushel in 
each sack, and hung up in a dry place 
where it will not freeze. 

3. If you should buy shelled corn, 
what precaution’ should you take? A 
sample of several hundred kernels 
should be secured from the dealer and 
tested before buying. If less than 80 
out of 100 kernels germinate vigorously, 
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Buy Your Cotton Seed 
Now! 
10-Bushel Lots or Less 


PER BUSHEL 


Webber 49-4 ...:.... $1.85 
Wannamaker Cleveland, $1.65 
Myatts Early, 
Cleveland Big Boll, 
Cook, Simpkins B. B. 
Perry, King, 
Simpkins Ideal, 
Simpkins Prolific, 


F. 0. B. RALDIGH, N. C. 


For larger quantities, wire or write 
for prices. 


W. A. MYATT, JR., & CO., 


$1.55 


$1.50 








Raleigh, N.C. 








Farmers May Organize Their 
Own Telephone Companies 


F YOU can’t get telephone service in 

any other way, organize your own 
telephone companies, is the advice given 
farmers by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Estimates obtain- 
ed from manufacturers of telephone 
equipment indicate that at present prices 
the initial expense for installing the sys- 
tem would be about $50 for each mem- 
ber. Operation cost is nominal. 


Five hundred farmers’ mutual tele- 
phone companies are now in existence in 
the United States and careful studies of 
operation methods have been made by 
I. M. Spasoff and H. S. Beardsley of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture with a view to suggesting to otlrer 
farmers the more desirable features of 
such organizations. These companies 
operate in various ways, either having 
their own lines, which connect with 
switchboards of commercial systems, or 
possessing complete systems of their 
own. It is stated that Corn Belt farmers 
will usually be better able to connect 
with existing companies than to organ- 
ize new systems, but that farmers in 
isolated districts, particularly in the 
South and West, may find in farmers’ 
companies a solution of their problems. 

The results of the studies and the rec- 
ommendations made are contained in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1245, entitled “Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Companies,” copies of 
which may be obtained upon request to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. The bulle- 
tin contains a brief survey of the devel- 
opment of rural telephone service in the 
United States, a summary of the agree- 
ments in effect between farmers’ com- 
panies and commercial concerns, sug- 
gestions regarding methods of organiz- 
ing companies and operating them, and 
a model constitution and by-laws for 
farmers’ companies. 


With the Beekeepers 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in February 


N ACCOUNT of the unusually 
warm winter, the bees in most sec- 
tions have reduced their stores beyond 
normal. From now on watch the col- 














| every spring are lost from this cause, 


Widely used in this and | 





onies closely, and feed any that are 
found poor in stores. Many colonies 


though often their loss is attributed to 
some other condition. Do not disturb 
the bees except on bright warm days. 

In most beekeeping sections of the 
state, especially if February weather 
is in line with that of the past month, 
the bees will commence field activity. 
As soon as they are busy bringing in 
pollen, clean up the hives. Remove 
| the top board, and after smoking the 
bees down, scrape all propolis and wax 
from the top bars of frames. Then re- 
move the frames one by one, and clean 
the propolis and wax from ends and 
bottom bars, also from the sides of 
the super. Repeat this operation for 
the hive body, and lastly clean up the 
bottom board. Dirt and debris on the 
bottom board favor moth infestation, 
so particular care should be’ taken to 
get this clean and to keep it so. Dur- 
ing this entire cleaning operation, it 
will be necessary to keep the bees sub- } 
dued by means of the smoker, but do 
not use more smoke than is needed. 

Do not be satisfied with keeping 
bees in box hives, kegs, or log gums. 
The greatest profit and highest enjoy- 
ment come when bees are kept in 
movable frame hives—preferably ten- 
frame hives. If the bees are not so 
provided, obtain the modern hives and 
transfer as soon as the first marked 
honey flow opens. 

Should a colony be fdund dead, 
clean the hive and frames thoroughly 
at once, melting all combs that are fit 
for. wax, and burning all other debris, 


therein. 
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Kodak Welcomes Winter 


There’s a tang to the air and a zest to the occa- 
sion that give life and action to the pictures you make. 


Winter prints contribute prized pages to your 


And it’s all casy the Kodak way—and all fun. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Double Action Revolver, 82 or 88 cal. 10.50 
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I saved money, my 
barn is better built 
and more convenient— 






because 


The Louden 08 Plan Book 
Helped Me Plan It 


helped save money on material; make 
every foot of lumber count; get a better 
arranged barn that saves thousands of st 
and contributes most to my herd’s wy 
ity. Louden will sénd you aerd 

Book free — pictures up-to-d borane 
gives suggestions on BB a sy arrange- 
ment, etc., that will help a barn builder get 
a better barn and save expense, You can 
have this book by merely writing for it. And 


L@eUDE NM 


Experts Will Help Plan Your Barn 


No cost—no obligsjoa. They have planned 
over 15,000 barns. If you ee to build or 
remodel write them the size barn or changes 
you have in mind, number and kind of stock 
you wish to house. They will send blue 

and suggestions for a barn which will meet 

your particular requirements and Bi. 

to cut out half your barn oe, = catly 
increase the earning capaci our herd. 


Get These Two eens Today 


When you write for Louten t Plan Book 
ask for Louden Pictures and des- 

































Crop-Making 
Labor-Saving} cuasc 


The Greatest Expert and Most Famous Inventor 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers in the world is Mr. E. M. Cole. 
He and a force of trained men have spent their whole time for 22 
years producing the best possible labor-saving and crop-makiag 


mee Cee 


when you buy the Cole. For 
top for value and service. 


Seed Planters 
and 
Sowers 


ou get more for your money 
years the Cole has stood at the 


The name COLE Guarantees Value and Service 





Cole Cotton Planters are accurate, durable, and easy to run. 
They sow the seed in narrow, straight lines, so that the cotton 
The depth of planting and the quantity of seed 


geet and get good stands. 
easier to chop and cheaper to cultivate. 
are casily adjusted. 


There are 36 styles of Cole Planters and Guano Sowers. 
You can get a Cole Machine to suit your needs. Let us show you. 


They save 


Cole Combination Planters plant accurately, Cotton, Corn, Peas and similar 


and are made with or without fertilizer attachments. 


combination Planters will give you satisfacton and long service. 


Cele Plain View Planters, the original Gravity Selection Seed Droppers. 
No brush. No Cut-off. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are selected and dropped in 


hese popular and reliable 


all labor of thinnin 


plain olghe . The most accurate corn dropper in the world. You save 

and replanting, and get a full crop. They plant Corn, Beans, Peas, Peanuts (either in hul 
or shelled), elvet Beans, Soja Beans, Cantaloupes, Cucumbers and all similar seed. Will 
plant on beds, or on level land, or in deep furrows, 


Cole Double Plain View Planters plant any two kinds of seed in same 


row, hill for hill, or one hill of one seed to two hills of another. 


the wonderful Plain View Planter. 


Don’t try to plant without 


There are 8 different styles of Cole Guano Distributors for all kinds of 


sane for every purpose and to suit the needs of every Farmer. 
money and much time and labor to apply. 
Set wil 


results from the ano used. 


Guano cost a great deal 


It will pay you to get a Cole Distributor 


Make More Money 


on the Genuine Cole, and not only save its cost in time and labor the 


extra prodt 0 


but efive ay your yield enough by quick, good stands, to make 
$50.00, $100.00, or more every year, according to the size of your farm. 


not me! save time and money but will also enable you to get the very best 
u 


you an 
Write 


for the peed. oo say you ‘have a good planter and therefore do not need to buy any other? 
Well eonanade of farmers say that it pays to throw away other kinds and buy the Cole. 


Think it over. 
to you. 


Do not let anyone put off on you any imitation or substitute. 


Our name: it guarantees quality and service. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 








The Cole Manufacturing Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Write us for full description, testimonials, and name of Cole Dealer nearest 


Look for 
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with the 


saves poison, —it can be adjusted 

to distribute as low as 254 Ibs. per acre and 
do the job right. The Root pays for itself 
in a single season in savings in poison alone. 
Speedy When Immediate dusting 
ofp obeawedp after rains is of vital 


importance. Every 
Most ’s p x ay is costly, 
With a “Root” there’s no waiting for the 


Cne “Root” will Dust 50 Acres 
of cotton per season. Patented feed mechan- 


or . Slow and easy cranking with either 
hands. Nozzles are adjustable to 
any width of rows or heights of plants. 
The Root Manufacturing Co. 
1103 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





at Cleveland complete; 
without Saddle 
Tank is cust proo 

ainted inside and out; fan 

ousings, f®ns and nowzles 
are aluminum. Substan- 
tially built for many years 
of service and sold under 
positive guarantee, 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us, 


Control the Boll We 
ontrol the oO. eevil 








57 -FO- 


Endorsed 
oratories 
If Agriculture. 

Complete descriptive 
catalog free on request. 


Delta Lab- 
. S. Dept. 











PEANUTS-- Selected --PEANUTS 


FOR SEKD OB BOASTING 


Pamous Alabama Runners ............ 6c pound 
Small White Spanish ..........00.000. 8c pound 


Cash with order. 
No order accepted for less than 100 pounds. 


Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., 


(tae. $50,000) ENTERPRISE, ALA. 





















Catch Fish, 2222.70 


n ae Stee} Wire T: a serve! 


ook bent bait known for attracting ail nds of fish, 





The Great 
Works in any soil. Maeve 
diteh or cleane ditehbes down to four feet 


of fx. Write for free book sud eur 





our propesiticn. 
bgt ag 


Ditcher & 
Box 331, Owensbero, 





GLASS CLOTH — A Transparent 


Waterproof Fabric 


As efficient as glass for hotbeds, poul 
Sample 339 feet, prepaid, 
+ 


: a y 
mwas? 





houses, eto, 








The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 17, column 2) 


soms seemed to be trying to hide it 
with their beautv. but in vain. 


“I understand,” I said. 

“No ye don’t. Leastways I don’t be- 
lieve ye do—not correct. Squire Ful- 
lerton dug a grave here an’ had an 
empty coffin put into it away back in 
1806. It means that he wanted every- 
body to understan’ that his girl was 
jest the same as dead to him an’ to 
God. Say, he knew all about God’s 
wishes—that man. Gosh! He has sent 
more folks to torment than there are 
in it, I guess. Say, mister, do ye 
known why he sent her there?” 


I shook my head. 


“Yis ye do, too. It’s the same ol’ 
thing that’s been sendin’ women to 
torment ever since the world begun. 
Set down here an’ I'll tell ye the hull 
story. My day’s work is done.” 


We sat down together and he went 
on as follows: 
“Did ye ever see Kate Fullerton?” 


“Ves.” 

“No ye didn’t, nuther. Yer too 
young. Mebbe ye seen her when she 
was old an’ broke down, but that 
wi’n’t Kate—no more’n I’m Bill 
Tweedy, which I ain’t. Kate was as 
handsome as a golden robin. Hair yel- 
ler as his breast an’ feet as spry as his 
wings an’ a voice as sweet as his song, 
an’ eyes as bright as his’n—yis, sir— 
ye couldn’t beat her fer looks. That 
was years and years ago. Her mother 
died when Kate was ten year old— 
there’s her grave in there with the 
sickle an’ the sheaf an’ the portry on 
it. That was unfort’nit an’ no mis- 
take. Course the squire married ag’in 
but the new wife wa’n’a no kind of a 
mother to the girl an’ you know, mis- 
ter, there was a young scoundrel here 
by the name of Grimshaw. His father 
was a rich man—owned the cooper 
shop an’ the saw-mill an’ the tannery 
an’ a lot o’ cleared land down in the 
valley. He kep’ comp’ny with her fer 
two or three year. Then all of a sud- 
den folks began to talk-—the women in 
partic’lar. Kate didn’t look right to 
"em. Fust we knew, young Grimshaw 
had dropped her an’ was keepin’ com- 
p’ny with another gal—yis, sir. De ye 
know why?” 


Before I could answer he went on: 


“No ye don’t—leastways I don’t be- 
lieve ye do. It was cause her father 
was richer’n the squire an’ had prom- 
ised his gal ten thousan’ dollars the 
day she was married. All of a sudden 
Kate disappeared. We didn’t know 
what had happened fer a long time.” 


“One day the ol’ squire got me to 
dig this grave an’ put up the head- 
stun an’ then he tol’ me the story. 
He’d turned the poor girl out o’ doors. 
Gad o’ Israel! It was in the night— 
yis, sir— it was in the night that he 
sent her away. Goldarn him! He 
didn’t have no more heart than a 
grasshopper—no, sir—not a bit. I 
could ’a’ brained him with my shovel, 
but I didn’t. 

“I found out where the girl had gone 
an’ I follered her—yis I did—found 
her in the poorhouse way over on 
Pussley Hill—uh huh! She jes’ put 
her arms ’round my neck an’ cried an’ 
cried. I guess "twas ‘cause I looked 
kind o’ friendly—uh huh! I tol’ her 
she should come right over to our 
house an’ stay jest as long as she 
wanted to as soon as she got well— 
yis, sir, I did. 


“She was sick all summer long— 
kind 0’ out o” her head, ye know, an’ 
I used to go over hossback an’ take 
things fer her to eat. An’ one day 
when I was over there they was won- 
derin’ what they was goin’ to do with 
her little baby. I took it in my arms 
an’ I'll be gol dummed if it didn’t grab 
hold o’ my nose an’ hang on like a 
puppy to a root. When they tried to 
take it away it grabbed its fingers into 
my whiskers an’ hollered like a pan- 
ther—yis, sir. Wal, ye know I jes’ 
fetched that little baby boy home in 
my arms, ay uh! My wife scolded me 
like Sam Hill—yis, sir—she had five of 
her own. I tol’ her I was goin’ to take 
it back in a day er two but after it had 
been -in the house three days ye 
couldn’t ’a’ pulled it way from her 
with a windlass. 
we brought’ him up arf hé was al- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Enoch—Enoch Rene—did you 
hear the name?” 

“No.” 

“T didn’t think ‘twas likely but I’m 
alwuss hopin’. 

“Early that fall Kate got better an’ 
left the poorhouse afoot. Went away 
somewhere—nobody knowed where. 
Some said she’d crossed the lake an 
gone away over into York State, some 
said she’d drowned herself. By’m by 
we heard that she’d gone way over 
into St. Lawrence County where Silas 
Wright lives an’ where young Grim- 
shaw had settled down after he got 
married. 

“Wal, ’bout five year ago the squire 
buried his second wife—there "tis 
over in there back o’ Kate’s with the 
little speckled angel on it. Nobody 
had seen the squire outside o’ his 
house for years until the funeral—he 
was crippled so with rheumatiz. After 
that he lived all ‘lone in the big house 
with ol’ Tom Linney an’ his wife, 
who’ve worked fer him "bout forty 
year, I guess. 

“Wal, sir, fust we knowed Kate was 
there in the house livin’ with her fath- 
er. We wouldn’t ’a’ knowed it, then, 
if it hadn’t been that Tom Linney 
come over one day an’ said he guessed 
the ol’ squire wanted to see me—no, 
sir, we wouldn’t—fer the squire ain’t 
sociable an’ the neighbors never darken 
his door. She must ’a’ come in the 
night, jest as she went—nobody see 
her go an’ nobody see her come, an’ 
that’s a fact. Wal, one day las’ fall 
after the leaves was off an’ they could 
see a corner o’ my house through the 
bushes, Tom was walkin’ the ol’ man 
’round the room. All to once he stop- 
ped an’ p’inted at my house through 
the winder-an’ kep’ p’intin’. Tom come 
over an’ said he ca’llated the squire 
wanted to see me. So I went there. 
Kate met me at the door. Gosh! How 


ever 


old an’ kind o’ broke-down she looked!: 


But I knowed her the minute I set 
eyes on her—uh huh—an’ she knowed 
me—yis, sir—she smiled an’ tears come 
to her eyes an’ she patted my hand 
like she wanted to tell me that she 
hadn’t forgot, but she never said a 
word—not a word. The ol’ squire had 
the palsy, so ’t he couldn’t use his 
hand an’ his throat was paralyzed— 
couldn’t speak ner nothin’. Where do 
ye suppose he was when I found 
him?” 

“In bed?” I asked. 

“No, sir—no, siree! He was in hell 
—that’s where he was—reg’lar ol’ fash- 
ioned, down-east hell, burnin’ with fire 
an’ brimstun, that he’d had the agency 
for an’ had recommended to every sin- 
ner in the neighborhood. He was set- 
tin’ in his room. God o’ Isr’el! You 
orto ’a’ seen the motions he made with 
his hands an’ the way he tried to 
speak when I went in there, but all I 
could hear was jest a long yell an’ a 
kind of a rattle in his throat. Heavens 
an airth! how desperit he tried to 
spit out the thing that was gnawin’ his 
vitals. Ag’in an’ ag’in he’d try to tell 
me. Lord, but how he did work! 

“All at once it come across me what 
he wanted—quick as ye could say 
scat. He wanted to have Kate’s head- 
stun took down an’ put away—that’s 
what he wanted. That stun was kind 
o’ layin’ on his stummick an’ painin’ of 
him day an’ night. He couldn’t stan’ 
it. He knew that he was goin’ to die 
purty soon an’ that Kate would come 
here an’ see it an’ that everybody 
would see her.standin’ here by her 
own grave, an’ it worried him. It was 
kind o’ like a fire in his belly. 

“I guess, too, he couldn’t bear the 
idee o’ layin’ down fer his las’ sleep be- 
ey that hole he’d dug fer Kate—no, 
sir 

“Wal, ye know, mister, I jes’ shook my 
head an’ never let on that I knowed 
what he meant an’ let him wiggle an’ 
twist like a worm on a hot griddle, an’ 
beller like a bull ’til he fell back in a 
swoon. 

“D—— him! it don’t give him no 
rest. He tries to tell everybody he 
sees—that’s what they say. He bellers 
day an’ night an’ if you go down there 
he'll beller to you an’ you'll know 
what it’s about, but the others don’t. 

“You an’ me are the only ones that 
knows the secret, I guess. Some day, 
"fore he dies, I’m goin’ to take up that 
headstun an’ hide it, but he’ll never 
know it’s done—no, sir——not ‘til he 
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p’s New Cal- 
— coe. Figures 
= wages, interest, live- 
stock and grain profits; gives 
commercial law, parcel post 
rates; shows capacities of cribs 
and barns. Write forit and ask for 


catalog. Tells why Square 
Deal never bags or sags; wh 
the Sq 
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Relation of Closet to Consti- 
pation 


ONSTIPATION is an underlying 

cause of much ill health in rural 
families; and constipation is much 
more prevalent and persistent during 
the winter months. Negligence in an- 
swering the call of nature at a regular 
time each day, while not the only 
cause, is a very common factor of con- 
stipation. 

At many a country home there is no 
privy at all, or little more than an 
open shack, and in winter it is neces- 
sary to expose oneself to the cold, and 
often the rain, whenever the bowels 
must move. Under such conditions it 
is only natural to put off the call of 
nature as long as possible; the lower 
bowel becomes clogged and after a 
few days it is necessary to take a 
purgative to make the bowels move. 
A few repetitions of this will establish 
constipation. If it persists the victim’s 


































Think of it! Ladies’ stylish, com- 
fortable 2-strap slippers for only 
$1.87 and 2 pairs of neat looking 
good wearing hose FREE. Why, 

you'd aeeny expect to pay $ 
for the slippers alone! Nice, soft, 
fine wearing leather, medium 
round toe, medium heels. Black 
only. Sizs 3 to 8. And don’t 


We make this amazing offer to 
demonstrate that no other con- 
cern in America can even be- 
gin to surpass Gordon Bates 


introduce our catalog 


this magazine. 
oeue NO MONEY—Send 
your name and address 
and B a wanted. On arrival pay 
postman only $1.87 and postage— 
and understand, if not delight- 
fully surprised, send them back 
and we refund every penny by 
next mail. But be prompt. Yes, hurry your order! 
Get this surprise bargain QUICK—before this offer is 
withdrawn. Order by No. 4382. 
GORDON BATES CO., ay 242, Minneapolis, Minn. 


fet 


forget—two pairs of hose FREE. * 


(Co. values, and wo want © | sanitary privy is an insurance against 


thousands of readers of | constipation and its ills during winter 


life may become burdened with head- 
aches, tired feeling, digestive upsets, 
pains in the bowels and back, and, in 
many cases, piles. 

Every home should be provided with 
a sanitary privy as a _ protection 
against typhoid fever, the bowel com- 
plaints of children, and the other filth- 
borne diseases of hot weather. Feb- 
ruary is a good time in which to build 
such a convenience in order to have 
its protection against the coming of 
flies in the early spring. (Your State 
Board of Health will supply you with 
building directions if you will write 
for them). When you build be sure 
and locate the closet where it will be 
easily accessible to the women and 
children of the family; and construct 
it so the floor and the seat will keep 
dry. 

A well-built and conveniently located 


and a protection against the dreaded 
bowel diseases of summer. 





tises a good farm. 


favorite with farmers be- 
cause of its long life and 
sturdy service. Built to 
withstand all conditions 
and elements. 


run by ordering Anthony 
Fence from your local dealer. 
Always in bead for 
prompt delivery. 



















A good fence adver- 


Anthony Fence is a 


Save money in the long 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 















New York 


Chicago 





Boston Denver 


San Francisco 














CIVEN! A 42-Pc. FULL SIZE DINNER SET: 


WE TRUST YOU. NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 


each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give as premiums to each pur- 
chaser all of the following articles:a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Pow- 
der, 6 Teaspoons, Pair of Shears and a Package of Needles (as per Plan 2351) and thisartistic Blue 
Bird Dinner Set is Yours. Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds of useful Prem- 
ijums suchas Wearing Apparel, Linen Sets, Furniture, etc. We also pay large Oash Commission.§ 


ani, We Pay The Freight 


5 Allowing plenty of timefor you 


Special Present Given 


We give a High Grade Granite 
Set, consisting of 10-qt. Dish 
Pan, 4-qt. Preserve Kettle ,3-qt. 
Sauce Pan and 3-qt. Pudding 
Pan FREE of costin addition 
tothe Dinner Set, if you order 
promptly. We also give beau- 
tiful Presents f or appointing agents 








to examine, deliver and co 
EIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 
ON L GOODS. 

You advance no mone 
ou. You have nothin 






rite today for our B 
mts Outfit. Don’t Feb 


Age 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 768 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1897, 








The Subscription 
Manager Says:— 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
duced with 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economi- 
cal—only a few drops required at an applica- 
tion. $2. Syst bottle delivered. B 3 R Free. 

. F. YOUNG, Ine., 184 Temple St. Soringteld, Mass. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than ~ or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil-lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 











The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., aes, Ill, “is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 FREE or even to 


give one FRE ‘to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
Money make $250 to $500 per month. 


[Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
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Use One Envelope 


ROGRESSIVE FARMER folks be- 
lieve in codperation, for they have 
the proof that it pays. 

Now The Progressive Farmer is anx- 
ious to give its readers the very best pos- 
sible service in every way and wants you 
to codperate with us in helping us serve 
you. 

When you write us, please use a sep- 
arate sheet of paper for each subject 
you are writing us about. For instance, 
suppose you want to ask a question about 
spraying fruit trees, another question 
about livestock, and send in a renewal of 
your subscription. Instead of writing it 
all on one sheet, if you will write each 
subject on a separate sheet, and sign 
your name and address to each sheet, 
each sheet will be in the hands of the 
proper department a few’ minutes after 
your letter is received. 

Use one erivelope and one stamp, of 
course, addressing The Progressive 
Farmer, and enclose all your letters in 
the one envelope. 

Thanking you to help us serve you, 
and with best wishes, I remain, 
Cordially yours, 


oe LPMogforde 


Manager Subscription Department: 








OOK out for our “Reference Special,” Feb- 
ruary 17. To the ——_— farmer it 
alone is worth the price of a peers subscrip- 
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says I. V. Lynch, 
Hale Center, Texas. 


Direct from Srcpeniia to Farm 


toe, ce . Our thous- 
. amet upon Housande. of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 

ces. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
peices are ’way down. Buy now and keep 
he difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send PN our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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BECOME 


U.S. RAILWAYW 


ee te 


Get *1600 to *2300a Year 


Men—Boys 18 or Over 
Should Mail Cou 
Immedia ely 


Franklin Institute, ute, Dent. X N.Y. 
: Send me without roms @) 
how to ects U8. Government joo: (8) send lst of 















































Let Hercules Drain Your Farm 


Don’t keep unproductive land on your farm. 
It means money in your pocket, if you drain 
your swamps, straighten the course of a mean- 
dering stream or remove boulders from 
otherwise excellent fields, 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


The problem can be easily and economically 
solved by the use of Hercules Dynamite. Tell 
us your needs. We will be glad to advise you. 





Send for 
this book— 
It is free. 


Write for ‘‘Land Development’’, 


a 75-page 


book which contains complete information 
about the many uses of dynamite on the farm. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


_— 








Cut-Pri 


Great Big Stylish Imported 


Wolf FUR Scarf 
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machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
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DAVIS CYPRESS 
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A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER Hie 


in the house and farm buildings -_ 
ia @ necessity to man and live- =- 
stock. Make it » convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 

A Davis Siemens Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs leas and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. . 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
te order. Write us hew much 
water you need and we will send 
you am estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street 
Palatha 



























New Lamp Invention 
Beats ats Electricity 


Beautiful ia ie Gives 400 Candle 
Power For Less Than \&% 
Cent a Night 





Any home may now have the benefits of 
ebmate lights at practically no cost through 
the remarkable invention of J. Davis, a 
Kansas City expert mechanic. 

This amazing invention called the Economy 
Lamp is beautifully designed and an orna- 
ment to any home. There is no wick chim- 
ney or odor. It lights instantl and eves 
more light than 20 electric light bulbs, 27 
lamps or 400 candles at a cost of less than 
% cent a night. It is so simple a child can 
operate it with perfect safety and carry it 
anywhere. 

So_proud is Mr. Davis of his invention that 
he wants to send an Economy Lamp free to 
try, to any reader of The Progressive Farmer 

o will write for it. If you want plenty of 
soft, brilliant, healthful light you shouid ac- 
cept Rg generous offer wheat obligation b 
simply sending your name and address to B 
526 Economy. Bldg., Kansas City, 
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retarded the development of the 

idea of diversification and live- 
stock on the farms of the Southern 
states more than the lack of modern 
farm machinery 
and equipment in 
the way of fences 
and buildings. The 
lack of these es- 
sentials has not 
been entirely due to 
indifference on the 
part of farm own- 
ers and tenants, al- 
though this has 
been an important 
factor. There are however many farm- 
ers who appreciate the importance of 
improved machinery and the necessity 
of more livestock, that have not the 
necessary capital or requisite credit to 
make the investment. Diversified farm- 
ing requires considerably more capital 
in equipment per acre than is neces- 
sary where the entire acreage is given 
over to the raising of cotton and the 
necessary feed crops for the mainte- 
nance of the mules. 


Apply Business Methods 


NVESTMENT in farm machinery 

should be made with the same care- 
ful observation and study that are 
given any business venture. There are 
always plenty of salesmen ready to 
talk and demonstrate, but the impor- 
tant questions that the intending pur- 
chaser should settle in his own mind, 
are: 

1. Will this machine enable me to do 
my work more efficiently and eco- 
nomically? 

2. Is it substantially constructed and 
durable, and does it represent the lat- 
est and most up-to-date improvements 
in machines of its type? 

3. Can repairs for this machine be 
secured from local dealers, or from 
near-by agencies without aggravating 
delays. 

Good farming cannot be done with 


6 pres is no one factor that has 





MR. ALVORD 


sorry teams and poor equipment, es- 
pecially in heavy soil. The develop- 
ment of the riding plows strongly 


built, capable of standing up under the 
strain of the draft of four heavy mules 
or horses; has contributed much to the 
bringing into subjugation much of 
the heavier types of soils in parts of 
many Southern states and enabled the 
farmers to put this land in a good state 
of cultivation. 


Advantages of Large Plow 


HEAVY, well-constructed riding 
plow that will turn a 12-inch or a 
14-inch furrow will not only do better 
work, but it will do it much more eco- 
nomically than a small 8-inch walking 
plow; because the operator will cover 
almost twice the amount of ground in 
a working day, thus cutting the cost 
of man labor at least 50 per cent. 
Personally I have always favored a 
moldboard plow in preference to a 
disk plow, although I realize that 
there are some soils on which the 
moldboard plow will not scour and 
where it is absolutely necessary to use 
a disk plow. The moldboard plow is 
easier to handle and it will invert and 
pulverize the soil better than can be 
accomplished with the disk plow. The 
riding moldboard plow can also be 
converted into a bedding plow by tak- 
ing off the bottom or “frog” and at- 
taching a middle burster bottom or a 
sweep attachment. In the working of 
cotton land in many sections of Texas 
these plows equipped in this way are 
used to plow out the stalks and bed 
the land at the same time. If the stalks 
hares been prqvinusty. cut, with a Totat- 
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Selecting Farm Machinery 


Care and Business Management Should Be Used 
By CHAS. H.. ALVORD 


the crop residue will be completely 
buried in the bottom of the middle on 
which the new bed is made. 


Two-row Planter a Labor Saver 


Net in importance to the plow is 

the planter, and not only am I in- 
clined to think that it is good farm 
business to discard the walking planter 
for one drawn by two taules on which 
the operator rides, but I am also in- 
clined to think that there is economy 
in the use of a two-row planter drawn 
by three or four mules. This two-row 
planter will not only cheapen the man 
labor cost incident to planting, but its 
use is absolutely essential where it is 
planned to use a two-row cultivator, 
as we are doing on many farms in 
various parts of the South. 

Two-row planters have been used in 
the corn fields of the Northern states 
for many years; but it remained for a 
farm boy in South Texas to build the 
first two-row planter that would work 
successfully on land that had been 
bedded, and plant the cotton on the top 
of the bed. 


Difference of Opinion as to Culti- 
vators 


gg THE use of cultivators there is a 

great diversity of opinion, some men 
still clinging to the two-horse walking 
cultivator, some preferring the riding 
one-row cultivator, and others discard- 
ing these for the two-row. The suc- 
cess attained with these different types 
depends very much on the mechanical 
skill of the operator, his ability to 
make the necessary adjustments so 
that the sweeps will run straight and 
at the proper depth, and his skill in 
handling the levers to keep the ma- 
chine in proper balance or-to guide it 
so that it will do the required work 
without covering up the growing crop. 

The operation of a cultivator re- 
quires much more skill and care than 
the operation of a plow, 

On a clean, level land, a two-row cul- 
tivator properly adjusted is no more 
difficult to operate than a one-tow cul- 
tivator, provided, as stated above, the 
planting was done with a two-row 
planter. On reasonably level land, free 
from stumps and large stones, these 
larger implements will enable the 
skillful farmer to cheapen the produc- 
tion of corn-and cotton, and will prove 
to be a profitable investment where 
farms are operated by the owner with 
hired labor,or athird and fourth ten- 
ant; but on plantations where the land 
is worked by half and half tenants, 
good business judgment would raise-a 
question as to the advisability of the 
investment. 


General Need of Equipment 


LOWS, planters and cultivators are 

essential equipment on every farm, 
and when hay and small grain crops 
are grown in addition to cotton and 
corn, additional equipment in the way 
of mowing machines and rakes, grain 
seeders, and grain binders will be nec- 
essary. On dairy farms where silos 
are used we will probably find use for 
the corn harvester and ensilage cut- 
ter, also a feed grinder, and these last 
two will call for some kind of ‘power 
which probably will be supplied by a 
farm tractor. 

The question of how much invest- 
ment in the way of machinery and 
equipment a given farm will stand, 
depends in large measure on the abil- 
ity of the farmer to develop the busi- 
ness and make profitable use of the 
equipment. 





OOK out for our “Reference Special,” Feb- 
tuary 17. To the thoughtful farmer it 
alone is worth the price of a year’s si 
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THE REASON 


A colored couple who failed to get along 
together were up in court for the second 
time. 

“Now, Sam,” said the probation officer, 
“there’s nothing much the matter with you 
and Eva except that you don’t like the same 
things. You’re a good deal older than she 
is—a case of May married to December.” 

“Huh!” said Eva. “Hit ain’t no case er 
May married ter December. Hit’s Labor Day 
married ter de Day er Rest !”—Exchange. 


Demand for Bill of Particulars 


A colored preacher who was requested by 
his congregation to resign wanted to know 
the reason why. He said to the “brudders,” 
“Ain’t I argufied wid de sinners?” “Yes, 
brudder, you has been long on an argufica- 
tion,” replied one of the deacons. “An’ ain’t 
ah sputified concerning of de scripture?” 
demanded the parson. “Yes, brudder,” ad- 
mitted another, “you are powerful strong on 
sputification.” “Den what am de matter wid 
mah services?” demanded the reverend one. 
“Well,” replied one of the church board, 
scratching his wooly pate, “it am like dis, 
you argufy and sputify, but yo’ don’t specify 
wharin.”’ 


SAID AND DONE 


The speedometer said sixty miles an hour. 

The constable said it was ninety. 

The natives said it was a crime. 

He said it was the life. 

His friends said it with flowers. 
—Monetary Times. 


STRAIGHTAWAY 

Colored Bootlegger (three jumps ahead of 

the officers)—Gimme a ticket on de speedi- 
est train what runs. I craves distance— 
an’ ne’ mind where to. 
Ticket Man—But the fast train has just 

gone, 
C. B.—Ne’mind. Jes’ show me de track it 

left on.—Life. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
HAT word, if you take away the first let- 
ter, will make you sick? 
2. Why is a very plain lady a wonderfu! 
woman? 
3. If a shovel, poker, and tongs cost $9.75, 
what would a ton of coal come to? 
4. What is thé only kind of pain of whteh 
everyone makes light? 
Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
wr is it a good match when a man named 
Ben marries a girl named Annie? Be- 
cause he is Benny-fitted and she is Annie- 
mated. 
2. What is that which divides by uniting 
and unites by dividing? Scissors. 
3. What is an old woman in the middle of 
a river like? Like to be drowned. 


4. When a boy goes to a store for ten 
cents. worth of long, sharp, tin tacks, what 
does he want them for? For ten cents. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley —— 




















he got instince’ & pick out de hahdes’ 
blace im de road wien he fixin’ ? th’ow 





DEM AUTOS GOES DOWN 
Dis HEAH ROAD SiIxTY 
MILE A HOUR, BUT AHS 
TELLIN’ You DE TRUF -- 
DATS Too MUCH LAK 


RIDIN’ FAS’ T’ Yo’ OWN 























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMPONE 
A mule ain’ got ve’y much sense, but 
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CA IALOG 


Dry Goods 
Bargains 


Order Today 
Delivered FREE 


ee ou spend a penny for - goods or wearing 
arel at, the great Chicago fail Order Bargain 
‘atalog. 300 pages, 5,000 i bargains—the 
world’s lowest prices—made possible because this great 
house sells to you direct —cuts out the in-between 
middlemen’s profits—and gives you the benefit of the 
saving. No need for you to pay profiteering prices 
when this great direct merchandising plan gives 
ou true, practical co- nang by doubling the 
uying power of your money. Be sure to get the 
big Bargain Catalog. FREE. Sendcoupon, post #> 
card or letter—today. ‘ 


Money-Back Cisind 


You run no risk buying from the Chicago Mail 
Order Company. Every article is sold to you on 
ositive understanding that if the goods don’t 
pene you, you are to return them and we'll 
Sefund your money! Also, we guarantee that 
; eg Style for St Style and Qual- 
Cw ity for ty, our Prices 
= ho Lowek in America, 


3 Pctedin Scrim Send Coupon 


septate FREE C 

348R9739—Ten yards of lovely for 
Bluebird pattern scrim, in a good atalog 
gustity. at a price no other bouse 


America can approach. Just 
compare with prices elsewhere, It is Send Send Or Oe es ee. Styles at Moll Opes World’ Denqain Style Ontales. 


24 inches wide and comes in a p' tas 
Bluebird pattern on a White groun than 6,000 P Bee toca wee heat =the 


More 
$1.29 value—10 yards, only 97ci ¥ ok 
Order No. 348R9739. Price, 10 yards, 97c. Delivered Free. Kimerloan sirloin wes yo yo a oe 


nis nde a se Send fe or It Today! x 
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Additional! 



















Spenntee Sle vehootn Roce Sama. Gives every one of ed oy a 

Com check in a good durable mit ever 

oality thet will give long service. er eters. Jon't spend 026 re) Company 
Flew about inches, Juss te thing penny forces mac zes | | GY | Dept. 348 

ty 

D Gresses for children. Sold inl0 yard Gopyof this great Sty! v 200 $e ond name Ave. 
lengths only. Catalog. | Send the es se bees esey aL. : 
cnly, $1.09. Delivered Free or post card 4 mR Ag By 


z. on a... ee 
pe the family at only 8c profit on the dollar. 
Delivered Free. No postage to pay. 


All-Sill Taffeta 


348R6029—A matchiess bar- 
grade of 

















Chicago Mail Order Co. 


or 5 pag 348 Chicago, Hlinois 


Savings for You 
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ee ee ies OO BRINGS YOU THIS FINE GUN! 
oes $qe 


WESTERN SPECIAL 


32 or .36 CALIBER 
A real man’ A hard hitting, s traighat 
hoster, 6 a. ba i top- break style with automatic shell 
“aan 


grips. RS finished in fine blue steel. ine 
yourself and home. Just mail a dollar bill and we will 
send you one at our lew bargain price. Order NOW. C., 


FREE GUN AND NOVELTY CATALOG 
AMERICAN NOVELTY CO. - 2455-57 Archer Ave., CHICAGO 









































s RAINCOAT 95 k: Our Progressive Farmer Advertising Guaranteed 


IN nd-new Army Officer's 
areas ncn ed. Ab- 
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‘ee mae Seyi an uerastect. Order your coat uow. 













2 50. Money Farmer, which guarantees the iability of its advertising.” . ; ss 


nn sitll 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are protected - 
by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage to always keep 
Money ist this point in mind and say “I 1 your advertisement’ in The Progressive 
» att ; 
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No. 9-D 


Equipment: 
Four 3x8” cultivator steels 
One 4x8’ cultivator steel 
One pair 6” hillers 
One 7” shevel 
Lever expander 


row 


No matter how unevenly the rows lie, you can quickly and easily ad- 
just this Planet Jr. No. 9-D horse hoe while running. No stopping 
to hunt up wrenches—a shift of the handy lever forward or backwards 
narrows or widens it instantly. This easy change of width guaran- 
tees cleaner work, faster cultivation, therefore better results all 
around. Add to this the light yet rigid ‘‘Planet Jr.’’ construction, 
the long-lived strength built into it and you realize why Planet Jr. 
9-D is a general favorite. ‘ ee 

ing the famous e. 

Welto wn. ge ak rent feciee sl cctivelare bares, viding and crested 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 46 
Bth and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 














We Are Georgia Distributors of the 


Planet Jr. Line 


Write Us for Prices and Full Information 


KING IMPLEMENT CO., 98-100 South Forsyth ATLANTA, GA | 











Running Water Under 


ng dog well; howto care for 

im when sick. Result of 85 

teed experience with every 
nown disease of animals. 

Worth its weight in gold toany 

owner of a dog. 

Write for ittoday. I send this 





FREE s00x 


82 page book —how tokeep 
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Useful Farm Implements 
By G. H. ALFORD 


lage implement and we should use 

as large a plow as the power on the 
farm can pull. Horse-drawn imple- 
ments should be used whenever possi- 
ble in cultivating the garden but the 
wheel hoe makes the cultivation of the 
garden a pleasure instead of a drudge- 
ery as is the case with the hand hoe. 


egos plow is the most important til- 


A one-row stalk cutter with from | 


eight to 12 knives each with two cut- 
ting edges should be used by every 
farm to cut stalks, weeds, etc., into 
short pieces before plowing them un- 
der. 

The peg-tooth, the spring-tooth, the 
acme and the disk harrow should be 
used by every farmer if it is possible 
for him to do so. Each harrow has its 
special advantage and is best for cer- 
tain kinds of work. 

The disk harrow can be used to cut 
cotton and corn stalks and weeds and 
trash into short pieces; it is used to 
pulverize the top of the soil and get it 
ready for the plow; it is used to re- 
duce the sod, turf and clods right be- 
hind the plow; it is used to do deep 
pulverizing after the plow; it is the 
best harrow to use on ground with 
loose trash or growing grass and 
weeds, because the disks cut through 
the trash instead of dragging it along. 

Don’t fail to buy a fertilizer dis- 
tributor with each planter and every 
grain drill, as it is not wise to apply 
fertilizers through planters or grain 
drills. Of course, no man can afford to 
distribute fertilizers by hand. 

Regardless of acreage, every crop 
The 


“As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” is as 
true today as it was 2,000 years ago. 
The modern fanning or grading ma- 
chine blows out the light, chaffy, 
weak, inferior grain, the weed seed of 
all kinds and also the trash that choke 
the seeder or drill. 


A good farm level, a slip scrape and 
a ditching machine should be used on 
practically every farm. A farm level 
is absolutely necessary to locate ter- 
races and a slip scrape is necessary to 
fill in low places where sufficient dirt 
cannot be thrown up by the plow and 
ditcher. 

A stump puller may be used to good 
advantage in removing stumps. The 
work expected of a stump puller is se- 
vere and it is very desirable to get a 
machine made of first-class material. 

The right way is to spread the manure 
evenly over the soil in the proper 
quantities so that every ounce of ma- 
nure can do its share towards restor- 
ing the fertility which the previous 
crop took from the soil. This is the 
manure-spreader way, and it is the 
only way to properly spread manure. 

We must buy in codperation with 
neighbors many such implements as 
stump pullers, manure spreaders, corr 
shredders, fanning mills, pea hullers, 
spraying outfits, hay presses, potato 
diggers, grain drills, threshers, farm 
levels, lime and fertilizer distributors 
and so on. 


Southern Cattlemen Meet at 
Roanoke, Va. 





“al 





should be planted with a planter. 
planter is not alone a labor-saver—it is 
that certainly—but because of its ac- 
curate work in planting and giving the 
seed every advantage for quick, strong 
germination and growth, the planter is 
one of the best producers on the farm. 

There should be a grain drill on ev- 
ery farm, for the following reasons: 
First, considerably less seed is néces- 
sary; second, the yield is greater; 


Pressure for Every Farm 


Hoosier Water Service—on your farm—gives you 
every advantage of city water service. At the turn 
of a faucet you can have water in abundance for 
drinking or kitchen purposes; for laundry, bath and 
indoor toilet; for lawn, garden, barns and fire pro- 
tection; for dairy use or stock watering, at no great- 
er cost for the conveniences than you now pay, with 
drudgery of pumping and carrying water by hand. 

The Hoosier Water Service fits your water facili- 
ties—gets its supply from a well of any depth; from 
lake, spring, creek or cistern. Uses any power— 
electric, gas engine, windmill or hand. Costs little 
to install and practically nothing to operate. 


Write For This FREE Book 


“How to Have Running Water,”’ a hand book of 
complete facts, from which you can 


valuable book FREE. Yours for 
a postcard. Write to Dept. 4202. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


129 West 24th St. New York 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Proprietors Glover's Imperial Mange Medicine 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
will be held at Roanoke, Virginia, March 
13, 14 and 15. This meeting should be 
of much interest to cattlemen through- 
out the South and East. The association, 
which embraces 12 of the Southern 
states, has done valuable work in the de- 
velopment and improvement of the cattle 
industry in this territory.. Its annual 
meetings are of unusual interest and 






























SAW MILL MACHINERY 
SAW MILLS BOILERS AND ENGINES 
“BITS BELTING ETC. 
FAST SPEED AND HIGH PRESSURE 
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tered beef cattle will be held during the 
convention. The sales at Roanoke will 
consist of over 100 head of Shorthorns, 
Herefords, and Aberdeen-Angus, select- 
ed from among the leading herds in the 
South. An instructive and interesting 
feature in connection with this part of 
the meeting will be the shows of sale 
cattle to be held preceding each sale. 
This will not only tend to assure sale 
offerings of high quality, but having the 
cattle placed by competent judges before 





| HOLDING’S EARLY PROLIFIC 
CULLED COTTON SEED 


Grown and shipped from North Carolina. 
Smali-leaf, medium boll, matures in 90 days. 
The seed to beat the boll weevil with. 

Write for Information and Prices. 


The turn-plow, the bull-tongue and 
the double shovel damage plant roots, 
are slow and make the cultivation of 
crops very expensive. The two-horse, 
three-horse and larger farmer should 
use only one or two-row Cultivators 
and the one-horse farmer should use 
side harrows, V-harrows, spring-tooth 
harrows and other one-horse cultiva- 
tors when cultivating his crops. 


The mower is, of course, indispensa- 


Service 














A. A. SMITH., Inc., Distributors, 
38 sou ead thinking ebout Going come advertising, Dept. E 805 Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
write for our rates. . ... 
Yields Can Be Increas- 


COTTON i'r ‘hee if Pac SEED 


Of the Most Profitable Varieties are Planted. 








For general conditions (including the boll weevil), uniformity of staple, 
money value per acre, no varieties have proved more satisfactory than 


Mexican Big Boll (Staple 1 1-16 inches) 


ble on every farm. The old days of 
the scythe and cradle are gone for- 
ever, and the mower is looked upon as 
the natural successor on the average 
Cotton Belt farm. 


they are sold should be of benefit and 
interest to prospective purchasers, espe- 
cially beginners in the purebred business. 
Total premiums amounting to approxi- 
mately $700 will be awarded at the shows. 









Cleveland Big Boll (Staple 1 inch) ; 
Big Boll Early (Staple 1 inch) ' yen ‘ 


Your name and address on a postal card will bring you further information The Cheerful Plowman—, av =< 
: . Tw 


and prices. “QUALITY COUNTS.” 

AKE COUNTY EED co CROSS QUESTIONS 
W. 5 MPANY, RALEIGH, N. C. skedaddles away?” “Say, why in the dick- 
ens,” asked Billy today, “are little new 
chickens so able to play, while my brother 
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ngredicats Greeley lies flat his back, all inkl 
cavesee” Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way ak tronty cok cent pay. 5. count 
Saltpeter bbe J . it st ag Ae wase like 
t that »t ’ # 
sulphur DO YOU TAKE SALT - der his noob >” These cueotions and otters 
ba a thousand and three, these kids an 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 

A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
pe and live stock. It is medicated and 

improve ay eo the feed 
go further, and k in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 


their brothers keep firing at me: “How 
is it?” “What of it?” “Why is it,” 
they gieet “That cloud,—what’s above 
it? clouds come from seed?” My 
wife and my neighbors they frequently 
say I’m wasting good labors on kids 
every day. “Those kids and their quer- 
ies, forget them!” they cry, “such un- 
broken’ series of ‘How?,” ‘When?’ 
and ‘Why?’” But I tell them, “NEVER! 
The kids have a right by constant en- 
deavor to learn all in sight, and we who 
have traveled so far down the road - 
should leave the way graveled for them 





I ALWAYS am willing to answer the 
bids and stand for the grilling of ques- 
tioning kids. I’m tickled to listen to 
“troublesome” youth and see their eyes 
glisten while seeking the truth. “Why is 
it,” asks Mary, my quaint little niece, 
“that kittens are hairy, but not little 
se? Why is it a pony has only one 
ay while vb Aunt Sophonie has five in a 
row? Why is it a guinea has.dots on her 
clothes while my Cousin Minnie has and _ their load; by ahswering my way, 
spots on her nose? Why is it a gander goes neighbor and wife, I'm_s 
enjoys bathing day while our Alexander their highway,—the highway of adits: 
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SURE 


You Want to Wear 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 








Bet your life you want the best. 
What if you do have to pay a few 


remember the long wear, the good, 


roomy, comfortable fit you get in the | 


Carhartt. 


Cheap, shoddy Overalls are expens- 
ive—Carhartt Overalls are money 
savers in the long run. Ask any 
farmer who wears them. 





Hamilton Carhartt, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please send me samples and prices of your 
Carhartt Overalls made from your Carhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of Work 
Gloves. 

I will reciate the Farm, Stock and Crop 
Account e 12 

















Mayo’s Seeds 
Send me 10 cents and I will 
mail you, with my catalog, 
one full size packet of the 
following seeds: 


Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet, 

Scarlet Turnip White Tipped 
Radish, 

Black Seeded Simpson Let- 
tuce, 

Danver’s Half Long Carrot, 

Southern Giant Curled Mustard, 

Mayo’s Special Mixture of 
Sweet Peas. 


The value of this collection is 30 
cents. Should you- not wish this 
collection I want to send you my 
catalog. Just send me a post 
card requesting my catalog and 
I will mail it to you. My cat- 
alog contains descriptions and 
prices of Garden Seeds, Flower 
Seeds, Clover Seeds, Grass Seeds, 
Seed Oats, Seed Corn, Cowpeas, 
Millet, Soy Beans. 

Write for Catalog Today. 

D. R. MAYO, Seedsman 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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~~" SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 

Sharing Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 
4 M BUMILLER COMPANY 

432-R MAIN STREET, NNATI 


Steel Wheels 
Sens ey cee 


vats COST 








A BETTER JOB NOW! 


trucks nd. “rnctn in a few weeks. 12 million autos, 
Shc) cractors need ‘service oe pare 


“ 
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Alabama Farm Bureau Drive 
for Membership . 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Feder- 

ation is conducting a special drive 
for new members. “Every member 
get a member,” is the slogan. To stim- 
ulate the efforts of individual mem- 
bers an extraordinary list of prizes 
has been secured. These are offered to 
individuals, communities, and counties 
as awards for success in membership 
solicitation. Special effort is being 
made in the perfecting of community 
organizations. Some communities 
have already reported a 100 per cent 
membership. 

Seeing the value of the farm bureau 
movement, merchants and business in- 
stitutions of Alabama and other states 
have given prizes for those making 


. the best showing in getting new mem- 
cents more—that’s nothing when you | . 3 ‘ 
s y | bers. The list of premiums todate is 


as follows: 


Piano........ Jesse French and Sons Piano Co. 

Me bile casas casiy es Donor’s name withheld, 

$100 worth of shoes........... Pitts Shoe Co. 

Purebred Shorthorn bull..Central of Georgia 
R Co. 

Two Delom-Light plants, Domestic Electric 
ompany. 

Loving cup, 25 daily and Sunday subscrip- 
tions to The Advertiser, 100 sub- 
scriptions to Alabama Farm Facts, 
10 $1,000 insurance olicies. Mont- 
gomery Advertiser and Alabama Farm 
acts. 

Complete clothing outfit..Guarantee Clothing 
ompany. A 

Set of bedroom furniture...Montgomery Fair 

Purebred Shorthorn bull....C. W. Rittenour. 

De Laval Cream_Separator..The De Laval 
Separator Company. 

Starr Phonograph.The Starr Piano Company. 

Purebred Guernsey bull..Agricultural Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce, Montgomery. 

Mitchell two-horse wagon..Alabama Mach. 
and Supply Company. 

Sheffield cast range..King Stove and Range 


Company. 

Purebred Jersey bull..Montgomery Cattle 
- Exchange. ‘ 

Complete radio set....Loveman, Joseph and 


Loeb. 
100 tons of agricultural lime... 
Ore and Mining Company. 
One ton “Salisbury” cotton seed...Delta and 
Pine Land Company of Mississippi. 
Premium ot rs decided on..Illinois Central 
ailroa 
Premium not yet decided on—Moore and 
Handley Hardware Co. 
Two tons of fertilizer..Southern Cotton Oil 
Company. 
Registered Jersey bull—Jemison and Company. 
No. 6-12 General-purpose tractor....... Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
100 annual subscriptions to the Southern 
Dairyman—Southern Dairyman. 
Number of other premiums pending. 
No contribution worth less than $100. 


McDonough 





Georgia Livestock Worth 
Eighty-seven Millions 


OMPARATIVELY little change 
either in numbers or values of live- 


| stock is indicated by the annual live- 


stock inventory issued today at the lo- 
cal office of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Z. R. Pettet, Ag- 


| ricultural Statistician. 


“Old Dobbin” is worth about $7 
more than he was a year ago, but there 
is a constant decline in the numbers of 
horses, due to a greater use of motor 
vehicles and tractors. 

The number of mules is practically 
the same as it was last year. On Janu- 
ary 1 the price of mules had begun to 
pick up,-and the estimated value per 
head at that time was $6 above the low 
point reached in 1922, with the price 
rapidly rising. 

Milk cows show a drop of $1 since 
the past season, and other cattle a dif- 
ference of only 10 cents per head from 
last-year. There has been a rapid in- 
crease of cattle in the Southeast, where 
shipment has been cut off on account of 
quarantine. Otherwise the cattle situa- 
tion is about normal. 


Dairy cattle have increased in num- 
ber in the north central belt where 
milk and butter have been found ex- 
cellent sources of cash income. 


The value of sheep has followed the 
ascending price of ‘wool. 
ad R. PETTET. | 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


Highways of Speech 


Necessity made the United States a nation of 
pioneers. Development came to us only by conquer- 
ing the wilderness. For a hundred and fifty years we 
have been clearing farms and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridging rivers and making 
roads, civilizing and populating step by step, three 
million square miles of country. One of the results 

» has been the scattering of families in many places— 
the separation of parents and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live and make our success in 
places far from those where we were born, and even 
those of us who have remained in one place have rela- 
tives and friends who are scattered in other parts. 

Again, business and industry have done what 
families have done—they have spread to many places 
and made connections in still other places. 

Obviously, this has promoted a national community 
of every-day interest which characterizes no other 
nation in the world. It has given the people of the 
whole country the same kind, if not the same degree, 
of interest in one another as the people of a single city 
have. - It has made necessary facilities of national 
communication which keep us in touch with the whole 
country and not just our own part of it. 

The only telephone ‘service which can adequately 
serve the needs of the nation is one which brings all 
of the people within sound of one another's voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 


















Feed Home - een Crops 


Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, 
— one nly eng eine grown—makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase me-Made Food 
uction from 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs from 25 we _— f 
50%. A warehouse in every state. 


Lee 


Ros penser sworn £ teppyyirmenee 


from So Chertes ants: 5 Teens 
Bal » San Antonio, Ilo, is 
New Orleans, opel, ~ 

and Columbia, 8 hy 


245 E. Road 
Crown Point, 
Indiana 





WRITE TODAY 
for Valuable Feeding 
















your stable and lot 

manure in the row 

with a Lindsey Com- 

post Drill. Will reduce 

our guano bills. Send 
catal 


LINDSEY & SON, 
. ——e ATLANTA, GA 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








UTILITY 





amazing, 


= In a pre- 
vious advertisement | and pure in strain. 

it was stated that eu. 

our flocks had been 
certified by the 

Michigan Agricul- 


) 
has provided us 
with certified male males 
birds. We use these 
certified males in 
our matings for 
heavy egg produc- 


tion, and our stock 
is of this quality | "eet 
strain. 














‘“‘The Supreme Strain” 
WE CAN MEET AND BEAT ANY LOW PRICE ON QUALITY CHICKS 


Nowhere will you find higher 
quality baby chicks at our 
low prices. 
single comb White Leghorn 
stock is of known ancestry 


ARANTEED 
Utility,chicks are covered by 
p-- a iron clad guarantee, as to 

production and 


tural College. This chew qualities. Our chicks Owing to an enormous busi- 
is an error. The must please or your money ness and increased production, 
M. C, has certi- back. See guarantee. we have been able to slash 
fied no flocks, but prices. They will astonish 


Pedigreed head our 
Grade AAA flocks whose dam 
records are up to 287 eggs 
per year. This is our 260 to 
300 egg strain. Flocks mated 
with utmost expert care. The 
is the greatest and 


Utility Hatchery & Farms Dept.755 ZEELAND, MICH, 


Sensational New Sol-Hot 1,000 Chick Brooder free. Write for details, 
New Catalog Contains Complete Course on Poultry. 


CHICKS 


most consistent laying 
strain bred today. 

RECORD LAYERS 
Scores of satisfied customers 
endorse our breeding methods. 
Record layers from this won- 
derful strain are not acci- 
dents. The stock is there, 
Blood will tell, 


PRICES SLASHED 


eee 
Our 


you, Send for new 1923 Cata- 
log with prices and absolutely 
free full and complete in- 
structive course on poultry 
care. Tells all you need know 
about profit and pleasure in 
the poultry business. 





Free for Asking. 








[| x BABYCHICKS 
GLOBE 


HACHERY & FARMS 
OF ZEELAND, MICH. 


= specialize in Globe Barred Rocks and the fam- 
Strain Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Barred Rocks of the 200-304 egg strain, early ma- 
turing and capacity bred producers. Special flocks 
headed by pedigreed males—state inspected and 
culled for production, Show and egg contest win- 
ners. Guaranteed high producers. Only a limited 
number of orders on these special matings. 
English Strain White Leghorns 
Heavy type, pedigreed stock. Direct descendants 
of trapnested 198 to 297 hens. Baby chicks of 
ancestry known to be vigorows mates and t&gh 
ucing dams. ‘This strain will fill the egg bas- 
100% live delivery guaranteed, You'll ap- 
preciate this quality and our prices are right—for 
you, 


Send for Catalog 
Beautiful catalog describing chicks in detail sent 
you on request. Don't delay. Investigate this 
stock now. 
GLOBE HATCHERY AND cases 
Dept.930 Zeeland, Mich., FR. R. 3 


Baby Chicks 


Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. We are the 
World's largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve popes breeds of purebred 
— ‘er ane lo moderately” priced also 
QU. laying 
TH’S pe at ge additional cost 
STANDARD We deliver Post anywwhere 
Reg. U. East of the es, and guarantee 95 
Patent Sisins. per cent safe arrival. 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dept. 61, 184 Friend Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 6! 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohie, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tiMinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


= Baby Chicks! 


prize winning and ess 
Ba rred ss make a living 
will make for you. Baperience has 
proved that "the ti best is cheapest. Write for 
a pone and Prices of BABY CHICKS. 

A LIMITED NUMBER VERY 
WHITE LEGHORN CHIX. 
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ye strain of 
me. They 


in also 
fian GRAD 


R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Blows Ferry Road 














~. 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


OUR CHICK From Hand-picked Parentage. 
They Grow Into La . 
Our bandsome illustrated cat- 












alog is a human interest story 
telling you why. It is FREE. 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


ready to ship now from the 


following breeds: White, and 
Brown Leghorns, Barred and 
White Rocks, 


0 
Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Anconas. Post- 
pes Live Arrival Guaran- 


RIVE RSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 
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3i3 Frankfia St, 
“The Old Reliable” titl- 


MILLER’, nols ee eee > ol eupply 


from he: 

Ieving tock ending leading p= m 
chicks until our 

hank reference. 











338, Heyworth, tl. 








Seven Popular Varieties. 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Every r tested 
Only plant rif South with Sortified Tne 
in charge of flocks. Be sure to Tm, , &~ justrated 
catalog before buying chicks. beral unts on 
orders received before February Ist later eng. 
Can’ make quick shipments in January and February 
of large orders for Special quantity prices. 
Cc. A. NORMAN 
Box 301F Knoxville, Tenn. 


7, 000 CHICKS 








$10.50 PER 100 AND UP. From Hogan 
tested, well-kept, heavy-laying flocks. White, 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, 50, $7; 100, $13; 
500, $62.50. Barred Rocks, Anconas, 50, 
P $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $67.50. Reds, White 
: > Rocks, Minoreas, 50, $8: 100, $15 y 
$72.50 Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 56, 
100, $17; 500, $82.50. Mixed, 100, $11; 500, B25 
Postpaid and full live delivery guarantec Onder 
right from this ad. Also EGGS FOR HATC HING. 


Rference, 4 banks. 
Box 506, 


Free catalog 
Tri-State Hatcherias, 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
KERLIN QUALITY English-Amert- 
exn White Leghoras. Chicks from 
265-270 Egg Strain Stock and Pedi- 


Archbold, Ohio. 








greed Stock from 230 to over 300- 
« hens. Postpaid. Free Feed with 
each order. Full live arrival guar 
anteed, Discount of $3 per 100 on 
early orders Book of valuable in 
formation F €. 

Member I. B. C. A 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 50, Center 
Hall, Pa. A- Breeding Institution of Merit since 1900, 
$10.50 AND UP. Heavy lay- 


CHI 






hg Hogan tested hens. Bar- 

red Rocks, Cc, % - Anconas. 100, $15; 

500, $72. 50. Swhite Buff . White Wy- 

ree andottes, 100, $17; 500, re White and 
Brown Leghorns, 100, $13; 500, $62.50. 

ixed, 100, $11; 500, $52.50. Only one best grade. 
Eestpaid. Aw live delivery gecpeatont. a 3 — 
Free Catalog. erence. . Na ank. 


from 
sieBs: HATCHERY, Box 514, uicsstn, ‘inltwots. 


“ts ° 77% Husky end vigorous. 
From heavy laying 
flocks in the leading 
breeds, on free range. Full live delivery ,uaranteed. 
You take no chance and our prices are right. Get our 
new, free catalog now, which gives full particulars in 
regard to our fine flocks, prices, etc. Dank reference. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Crandall, Indiana. 
Box H. (Southern Indiana, opposite Louisville, Ky.) 














CHICKS $83 rt cattery" overs: 
paid. Live Delivery Guaran- 
teed. Hatched from heavy laying flocks in 
all the leading breeds. a guaran- 
teed. Rank reference. our new catalog 
No. W. KING Chick hatoH ERY, 

1 owa City, ltowa. 
















Wri 
today for 


my- new Old 
Trusty Catalog 
and Poultry Book. 
Points the way cor a 
poultry profits and Fee 
you the best results of thirty 
years’ experience in dealing with 
more than a million customers. 
a with your name. 
Mail a Postal and At pola for 
a free copy of my catalog. Don’t 
wait! Now1s the time to get started. 
Special offer if you act quickly. 


M. M.dohason Co., Clay Center, Neb. 
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}» CO’ 
win ngalvanized 


t pace, tweet.” boll 
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chick nursery, Sot wan heat, 
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Yard 


By _F-.J. Rothplets 


The Goose a Dual-purpose 
owl 


(Continued from last ..week.) 


OSLINGS should have a run on 

young, tender grass as soon as allow- 
ed to feed. The next feed is corn meal, 
moistened with milk if available, and a 
little sand and charcoal mixed into it, 
this being the only ration, four times 
a day for two days. From the third 
day they should be given, three times 
a day, a mash made of equal parts 
wheat bran, middlings and cut clover, 
and steamed, or boiled.vegetables. After 
eight weeks on this ration they are 
ready for the fattening pen. In these 
pens they are given a moist crumbly 
mash of yellow corn meal 4 parts, good 
sound beef scrap 1 part. Plenty of 
water should be given them. During 
the fattening period, only one person 
should attend them and that person a 
very quiet one, as it is very important 
not to allow the birds to be disturbed or 
excited. Two weeks’ feedin® should 
put the goslings in the _pink of condi- 
tion. 

During spring and summer, geese, if 
allowed a good pasture, will require 
no feed. After grasses get dry, and 
during breeding season, they should be 
given as much corn and soaked oats as 
they will eat, clean, morning and night. 
Some give a mash of shorts, corn meal 
and beef scrap. In winter cooked 
vegetables can be added. Plenty of 
oyster shell and water should be avail- 
at all times. 








able 

The breeds or varieties are: Gray 
Toulouse, White Embden, Gray Afri- 
can, White Chinese, Brown Chinese, 
Canada or Gray Wild, and the Egyp- 
tian. The Toulouse is a French breed. 
They are large, broad, very deep bod- 


ied and rather coarse fleshed. Their 
plumage is generally gray, with or- 
ange bills, reddish orange shanks and 
feet, dark brown eyes and smooth 
heads. They weigh from 15 to 20 
pounds. A good goose will lay about 


40 eggs in one season. 

The Embdens are snow white, 
not quite so deep bodied as Tou- 
louse, have same color of bill, shanks 
and toes, but have bright blue eyes. 
They lay only about 20 eggs a year. 
Weights, 16 to 20 pounds. 

The Gray African is considered the 
most profitable goose to raise. They 
gain flesh most rapidly when young, 
weighing from 8 to 10 pounds at 10 
weeks old, are good layers, averaging 
40 eggs a season, and their flesh is fine 
and of good flavor. They carry a 
prominent black knot on the head and 
also a heavy grayish dewlap. The 
plumage is generally gray, with brown 
or hazel eyes, black bill and dark or- 
ange shanks and feet. Weights, 14 to 
20 pounds. 

The Canada or Wild goose is the 
most elegant in appearance of all. The 
head is rather small, with long, slender 
well curved neck, arched back. The 
head is black with a white strip on 
side behind the eyes, black bill, eyes, 
shanks and feet. Plumage, neck and 
tail glossy black, back and wings dark 
gray, brown in wing secondaries, and 
white breast. They weigh from 8 to 
12 pounds. They are good layers and, 
on occasion, can fly well. 

The Chinese range in weight from 
8 to 12 or 13 pounds, are heavy layers, 
from 50 to 60 eggs a year, of superior 
flesh quality and more graceful than 
either Toulouse, Embden or African. 
Their heads carry a large brown or 
black knot, throat and neck white, 
brown or grayish brown body and 
back, growing lighter on breast. Bill 
is black, eyes brown, shanks and toes 
dark orange. 

There is an Egyptian breed, very lit- 
tle known in America, and mostly as 
an ornamental breed. 















The Progressive Farmer 


A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 
Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
im Hen House and Lice Vanish 








ny poultry pon can quailty and quickly 
dcntte his profits by riddin is hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 


Working along origi- 
mal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 





rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking 
and profit stealing 
pests. 


This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is_ easily 
simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Enmetigtety 6 eencret gas is 

armless to poultry, 
In fact 





hen house. 
given off which, altho 
routs the lice as though by magic. 
it is guaranteed that lice will not stay in 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 


Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immfediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
This is guaranteed by the large City Bank 
of Kansas City who says that Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a 
ean to a friend and get your own free. 


zest Hatches 








Belle City Incubator 


alis Fibre Board — fm tay phn 
ee Self. af 


ja at 
Sir arta see 









Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101 Racine, Wis. 








BIGGER HATCHES 


Why lose money? Safeguard your hatching profits by 
depending by vn a modern Simplicity Incubator that 
gives bigger tches of stronger chicks. 60,000 other 
successful poultrymen use the Simplicity. Easily op- 
perated, Embodies the latest scientific improvements, 


SIMPLICITY INCUBATORS 


Made in five 
sizes 50-450 
eggs. Lower 
in price. 


FREE. Write 
today for il- 
lustrated book 
of hatchin 
secrets an 
name . nearest dealer, Book is well worth a postal. 


IMPLICITY INCUBATOR CO. 
‘i store Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
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est laying, best 
Fowis Fallot ous prices 
wk Gaeaias pd rere Culge area ge 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
one. of our advertisers. Them we guarantee 
you a square deal. 


ggperience, and 
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Saturday, February 3, 1923 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Largest School. ‘Auctioneers Make $10 to 
$100 per Day. 
Col. W. B. CARPENTER 


16 Years President of 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Largest in the World. 


Also President of DUNLAP STATE BANE, 
Dunlap, Missouri. 
Will personally instruct a class limited to 25 in 
number, on 


SCIENTIFIC AUCTIONEERING 


= of four weeks beginning Monday, February 19th, 
at ATLANTA ak Tultion Bad which 
oe life time scholarship in on School. 


Term Opens February 19th 
Are You Coming? 


818 Walnut Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GREIDER'S FINE CATALOG 
ers pay + 1oeh; cholecst breeds iitestrated end 


described ;how hicks 
—all ag Low Bresasboees Reais 
onlyi0e 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Peter the Second, “That’s Him” 


by PETER THE GREAT 2ND, and out of a 
high, 86 


P. 0. Box 961, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 




















an dam. He is 44 inches 

, and up on the best set of feet and lege ever 

un 6 - and 
weighs 675 

We are Offering ARS, BRED GILTS 


SERVICE BO. 
and 50 Head Summer and Fall PIGS by him, 
and out of our great, royally bred 
sired by GIANT BU » C 


GIANT, CAVALIER, and other great boars. 
We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in our 23 yeare in business. 
GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 
L. C. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 








GUERNSEYS 


—_enernerrrnr SO ~ RAAAAAAAAAAAY 








Those Fawn and 
White Cows 


That produced rugged fawn and 
white calves which develop into 
cows giving high testing, deep col- 
ored, richly flavored milk in 
abundance are 


GUERNSEYS 
Let us tell you about them. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Bex Y 37 PETERBORO, N. H. 

















JERSEYS 
20 Cows— JERSEYS — 1 Ball 


20 High-grade Jersey Cows. 1 Regis- 
tered Jersey Bull, ready for service. 
If you want good cows, come see this 


T. B. MAYFIELD & SON, 








Good Varieties of Cotton 


(Continued from page 8, column 4) 


With regard to staple, the following 
varieties may be expected to produce 
a staple of from’ 13-16 to 15-16 of an 
inch, varying with soils and seasons: 
Cook 1010, Bottoms, King, Culpepper, 
all Clevelands, Simpkins, Cook 588, 
Toole-Wilkinson, College No. 1 and 
Dixie-Triumph. The following named 
varieties produce from one inch to 
1 1-16 inch staple: Acala, Lone Star 
and Mexican Big Boll. A staple of 
1 2-16 to 1 4-16 is usually produced by 
the following: Express, Webber and 
Trice 270. 

With the limited amount of data at 
hand, the following grouping as to 
earliness is the best that can be done 
at present: 

Early varieties: Trice 270, Trice, 
Bottoms, King, Express, Simpkins and 
possibly Webber 49. 

In the medium early group are Cook 
1010, Cook 588, College No. 1, Pied- 
mont-Cleveland. 

The late group includes Cook 307-6, 
Lone Star, Toole-Wilkinson, Dixie- 
Triumph, and possibly Wannamaker- 
Cleveland. 

After a careful study of the variety 
tests here reported, as well as the 
many tests made in previous years, the 
following recommendations are made: 


For North Alabama, Cook 1010, King, 
Trice and Bottoms are the best*varie@ 
ties, considering the % inch group. 
Acala No. 5 and Lone Star are the 
best varieties in the group with 1 to 
1 1-16 inch staple. Of the long staple 
kinds, Express and Webber are the 
best. 


For Central and South Alabama, on 
wilt-free lands, Cook 1010, Cook 588, 
Cleveland-Piedmont, Cleveland-Wan- 
namaker, College No. 1 and Acala will 
give best results. Wannamaker- 
Cleveland has given good results many 
times, though it is a little bit late for 
South Alabama. 


Where cotton wilt is present, Cook 
307-6, Toole strains, Dixie-Triumph, 
and certain Cook hybrids are good. 
Cook 307-6 is considered to be the bést 
one of this group. 





Stocks of Sweet Potatoes in 








Athens, Teonnesses. 


Jerseys— Bulls, Heifers —Jerseys 


Young Registered Jersey Bulls and Heifers. 
BUY A CALF HERD AND START RIGHT. 


Prices 
MAPLEWOOD FARM, SMYRNA, TENN. 
SHORTHORNS 


Grade Shorthorn 
__ Saas 


OSes unde, welaht ge ™ = 


balls wa 


‘tone Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 


13 ted Park Ave.. 
Chicago, ilinols. 


Our Subscribers 


Most all of our subscribers read 
these little want ads 


NEED ANYTHING? 


If you want anything, look over 
the classified section of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and you will find 


it. 
DON’T BE AFRAID! 


Write any advertiser listed. We 
Guarantee all Advertisements to be 
Reliable. 















































Have you ever advertised in The 





Storage 


TORAGE stocks of 2,895,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes on December 15, 
1922, are reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture by 1,272 
sweet potato storage houses in 22 states. 
Storage stocks December 15, 1921, in the 
houses reporting were 2,985,000 bushels. 
The bulk of the potatoes reported in 
most of the states are in commercial 
warehouses, but in a few states a num- 
ber of reports from farm storage houses 
are included. 


Increased storage stocks are shown in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. Decreased stocks are shown in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Texas, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and New Mexico. The storage ca- 
pacity of the houses reporting was 
6,496,000 bushels in 1922 compared with 
6,179,000 bushels in 1921, an increase of 
about 3 per cent. The total storage ca- 
pacity reported represents about one- 
half the total capacity of the country. 


This is the first sweet potato storage 
report in a new service established by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with a view to giving producers 
a more comprehensive idea of the mar- 
‘keting. situation. The next report will 
be issued as of March 1, when an effort 
will be made to obtain returns from a 
larger number of houses. Thereafter it 
is contemplated to issue the reports 


monthly.—United States Department of 





Progressive Farmer? Try it. It 
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FINE NE NEW 
FORD CARS 


APRIL 30th 


A Ford Sedan—and 
A Ford Touring Car 


Electric Lights come — 
Freight and War Tax Paid. 


= 





—_ 


Write Me Oui 


April 30th, I em ing to give a new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
who are pasate and energetic in y FF my 
instructions, If you live in the country or in 
a small town you will have an opportunity of 
owning one of these splendid cars by answer- 
ing this ad today. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Given 
In Prizes and Commissions 


Ford Sedan—Iist Grand Prize. 

Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 

Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Price, 

and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 











GIVEN AWAY 


If You Want One of These 
Cars—Every Minute Counts 


(29) 129 
















Thousands of oman Pa cash rewards. 
(prises oe in case tie.) 

Every one taking an pedo part in this con- 
test will t well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick. 


Surprise Gift Package 
Mail the coupon today sure. I will send you a 


Surprise Gift Package, without. cost together 
with full instructions telling all about how 





you can get one of the cars. 


seseeeseeeeseses'Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today ssuecenuucuauan; 
FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE 


In the picture are a number of hidden aces. See 
how many you can 
you, some turned sidewise. 
side down and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the line below, 
me now. 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit 
you with 1,000 votes and send you Surprise Gift 
Package. 


nd. Some are looking right at 
You will Gnd them up- 


clip out this coupon and mail to 
If you find as many as five of the hidden 


Send me this coupon open SURB. 


D. W. BEACH, Contest Manag: 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 812 ew. Indiana. 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 
@rrect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes, I want one 
these cars—send full particulars and Surprise Gift 





Address 


Package. 
Name .....+6. PPYTTTITIVT TTT T TT coccnccoene 























HATCHED TO LAY 


Start rich pretie 


QUALITY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


the best BABY CHICKS and HATCHING EGGS mo 
MOUTH ROCKS, 8. C. RHODE ISLAND 

‘ORNE. We guarantee to please you. 
BOOK TOUR ORDER NOW. SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE CA’ 


Valleyview Poultry Farm, 


WE HATCH EVERY WEEK 


we be : 

REDS and 

100 per cent live delivery. 
ATAIAG. 





See saminamas ALA. 














Missouri’s 
Breed Farms. 
daily. 
pole es laying all winter. Best service; 

est 


TEED. ie season. 
BOOTH HATCHERY, Bex T, CLINTON, MO. 


CHICKS rows, nag meg Strong and Vig- 
Breeds, Heavy 
Post- 


EAI Live arrival ele antecd. Our 
atcheries E EAST AND west ¢ from whieh 
. month og free. 
Websk Hatehorios” Box AS. Gambler, Ohio. 


BABY CHI ae aa 


Highest . Pure Bred Tom 
8, Brown 











ee Phan 
ree. 
Superior Pouttry Farms, Box | 2) ,eetend, Mich. 





paby Chicks 
Lelia as eee 


Ec aenRS ee nds 


THE PEACH WHITE tsennan rane 
Bex 171, Lyne! 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 





wh s 


Tenn. 




















QUALITY Chicks & Eges | E 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREBDERS. 
8 ae. Boss laying strains. Pony Bey 4 af 
Reasonable 
livery. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


CHICKS Delivery guaranteed. Popular 


varieties. Pit Games and 
others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY CHICKS—Get the Profitable 
and ae ag oo They pay you big. Se- 
lected. Hog Rocks, Reds, 0 rping- 


tons, Wandotig, Minafoas, “an cones, 
a> MiDoLeroinT. HATCHERY. 
Dost. P, Ohio. 











iddlepoint. 
BRISTOL 37010070 fetta! te: 


CCHIKS °° HOUxtAS soc. 


Bristol Chich Hatchery, Box G, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 














cHlcKsee 


tab abi ot na 











PLYMOUTH | ROCKS 


WHITE ROCKS 


Blood Lines, "Individual- 
ity and high Egg repro- 
ducing qualities. 


Write for M ry 
RANDALL LYNSKY, 
Cedar Lawn Farm. 
Huntsville, a 

















Alita lnm eet A Ki! gdh wig ay 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Sees pe oe RHODE aa REDS | acne 


ay, is sn ay 





. 


FIT2GERALD, 6A 





what edi 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
= Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to the eee se Circulation. State plainly 


449 Eges From Pen of 23 Purebred Barred 


Piym- 
ofr this strain, 


.oThe Progressive Farmer 
Baby Chicks—Leading 7 Catalog free. Oak- 


Re 


dale Farm, Bir 








outh Rocks Last February— 
$1.50 15, delivered. R. H.-Me: . c ry. 


Ala. 





ities. Fertility guaran 
ae J. B. Moyer, Box 5, p84, Ala. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks (' — Blue’’)—Years of 
éareful selecting, mating, for eggs and exhibition qua! 
anteed. to $5 per Circular 





$6.25 f 





Bay “chicks, $24 per 100; $12 
Also .25 per sitting of 15. 


hompson str; 


N. L. Williford, Ashburn, es Barred — 
‘or 

egEs, ookiite orders for 

January 15, February 1 and 15 delivery. Good stock. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 

















Baby |.5 C. Dark Red Eggs (Owe 


ed Barron Strain 8. C. White 15. E. E. Pitts, Collbran, Ala. 


(Owens Farm Strain)—$2.25 











Leghorn 
LIVESTOCK ° iecks—From jucing bene =) a pedigreed 
cate * Pai a Leghorn Rhode Island Red. Pullets and Cockerels (Owens 
IRES chicks, 100, $15; 1,000, $14 joo ‘per 4 live de- Strain)—$2. E. Youngblood, Minter, Ala. 
BERKSH livery guaranteed. Boo Tw ~ ey Laying = paactifcing aire $5 Owen Strain a cotarete- 
Large Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. lets, $1.75 each. ng . $2.50 each. C. Denton, rteelle. 














CHESTER WHITES 





MINORCAS 
"ing list ready. . Dr, E. Smith, 





Ly, ~~ Ranch, Purvis. Miss.—Headquarters 
Whites—The 


S. C. Black Minorcas—Catalog free. King Mi 


aor Rich. Red Cockerels—$5; pubes, 30, Mat- 
Jonesboro, a3 








Mrs.- Colie Slade, Meansville, Ga.— 

















utility breed. Farm, Durant. Miss. Slade 
DUROC-JERSEYS Ttlack Minorca Exas—From special mating, $5 per Eexs, $1.50 15, up. Chicks: Write for ‘prices. 
a Bail sitting. Pr. ae Jones, Selma, Ala. For Sale—Qwen’s Farm Strain Bhode Island Beds. 
Bargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Puret ©. Black Minrocas ~old chicks, _Dr. ( RB. Lavendar, Birmingham. Ala., Route 3. 
Praag Pars, oe oS a ment Rose Comb Reds—Exgs. $1.50. per 15. dsheqeed. 
red Duroo land. Ala. Box 238. . Cockerels, sa. Lizaie Phillips, Bear Creek, 


Registered Duroc. Gilts—Bred to resist 
boar; $30. Hitlerest Duroc Farm, hieee Ga 
ine Registered Lf Jersey Boars and | Gilis—The 
glace ot hogs you to produce a quality herd. 
The Roper Farms, Bors 974. Atlanta, Ga. 
oO. 1. C.’s. 

Extra Choice 3-months-old 0. I. C. Shoats—Pedi- 
gree furnished; $10 each. Also five registered bred 
sows, $35 each, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bass Pecan 
Co., Lumberton, Miss. 











Beds— 

















ORPINGTONS Purebred 8. 
nS Ber 15, delivered. w. 





Buff Orpingtons (Cooks Strain)—Cockerels, $2.50. 
Eggs, ae. 


Rhode Island Reds—Egzs, $1. 7 and 
M. Houck, Perry, Fla. 





$2, postpaid. Fletcher Perkins, Steens, Owen Strain)—Prize winners. 





White Orpington Cockerels—$2.50, $5. Prize n- 
ning stock. Mrs. May Ford, Hariselle, Ala., 


Reds ( Eggs 
$2" ‘3 15. Mrs, Arthur Blackburn, Tuscumbia, Ala. 





Route, 2. 
and $5 sitting. 





Buff Comatese—Serdend Young Cockerels and 
Hens for Sale—$2 each. J. 
Alabama. 


For Sale—S. C. Rhode Island Red Eags—$1.50, $3 
Hickman’s Poultry Farm, Ensley, Ala. 





Briscoe, Double Springs, 
erels and hens for sale. 
Alabama. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Cattlo—Any age. Priced to to sell. 
N. 8. Black, York, 8. 

Auction Sale—50 He: - Purebred Aberdeen-Angus 
Cows, Heifers and ow ayes 4 May 5th, at 
Fort Payne, Ala. W. B. & A. C. Davis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Bulls is for Sale. George Dampken, 1, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 


HOLSTEINS — 


“Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Sired by proven 
bulls; dams of calves with yearly records up to 23,439 
Ibs. milk and 1,078 Ms. butter. Accredited herd; 
high butter-fat average. Frank 8S. Walker, Wood- 

a. 
































Forest, 
- JERSEYS 
ll ‘Bargain 70, Dairy Cows and high-grade . Jersey 
heifers. Geo. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 
GOATS 
For Sale—Toggenburg Milk Goats, Dr. M. G. 
Smith, Orangeburg. 8. C. 
PET STOCK 
DOGS 
H. Good, 


Beautiful Collie Female Pups—$3. J. 
‘ordele, Ga. 





Collie Pups—$5 and $7.50 each. Write William R. 


Thompson, Autaugaville, Ala 


Collie Pups —- sealed “ste ‘cock. Females, $8 to 
$10; m males $10 to $12. M. Jpehurch, Gordo, Ala. 








“RABBITS oa 
Belgian Hares—$1.50. Asa Self, Hanceville, Ala. 


ae Sale or Exchange — Four Flemish Giant Rab- 
bits. W. J. G odfrey, Brewton, Ala 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


Wanted—Live Coons, 0; ums; One Extra Good 
Coon Hound—Cive full information and lowest price. 
Walter Cark, Chatfield, Ohio. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Mevperd's Strain Ancona Egas—15, 
South Side Poultry Farm, Gleenville, Ga. 


Bred-to-lay 8, C. Anconas—Exes “‘that hatch,” de- 
livered, 15 for $2. W. Tilden, Foley, Ala. 


Watt’s Southland Strain Anconas—Eags. $2; chicks, 
per 100. Chas. Watt, Jr., Camilla, Ga. 
r4 


“igs Cc. Aneneee Geers Pee Om a 2 
a ating list on reques a 
Acker, et. ‘Ala. 
Anconas (gneppers Pereta) $12,109. "Cnicks. 























$1.50; $8 100. 

















Cc FF a 5; 
22.60 100. Lee Poul Farm, Setton: Ala 
CORNISH 
Cornish Indian Game Chickens—Pullets, $2 
$8. F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 


each; cock: 
North Carolina. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Black Giants —The breed that is sweeping 
ag Hatch exes; baby chicks. Pedri 








bg ick Poultry 
Farms, Flemington, Jersey. 
“LEGHORNS 
80 Tom Barron ite Leghorn Cogkarsle—$2 ca 
8, $5.50. 17 ess. Who: 100, $6. George FE. pists: 
Newbern. Ten 
‘M tic” = C. White Leghorns—Cockerels, $3; 
two, Eags, $2 sitting; $10 100. Curtis Russell, 
Guntersville, Alabama. 
8.. C. White Leghorns (Ferris Strain) —_ etching 
and chicks. and lay. F. Gor 

















They win 
, Anniston, Ala. 
“Ferris yagi 8. C. White io Laghore Baby — 


Hatching stock for Alabama Pou 
Farm, "Nostasuiga, Ala. 
ioe C. White Leghorn Eggs—From purebred and se- 
lected prize winning voc: $1.50 15, Sestpaid. w. L. 
Thompson, Lexington, Ala. 


“Brown horns—Choice Breeding Stock, 
Reason able. rom m: yg winners. Circular. . B. 
Howser, Pooneville, 

ens bred White .o — Cockerels, $2.50 

pullets, $2 each. Hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15. 

ge oe eg 

Tome & Strain S. C. White Leghorns—Fancy type: 
260- Cockerels, $3; 100 chicks, $15; 15 eggs, 
$1.50, J. ee: McKay. Faunsdale, Ala. 

Choice Purebred White Leghorn Cockerels—From 
champion winners at National Poultry Show, Chicago 

Priced reasonable. A. C. Davis, Fort Payne, Ala. 


Purebred White Leghorn Baby Chicks—Trapnestedt 
Book orders now for early delivery. Prices on request 
Capacity 7.000. Young's Hatchery. Ashland. Ala. 

Hatching Eeae—From English Strain 8. C. White 
Leghorns—15, $1.50; $8 100. Flock has been culled 
by poultry expert. Burch’s Stock Farm, Eastman, Ga 

White Lechorn Raby Chicks of Superior Quality 
From our own breeding pens exclusively. Safe arrival 

aranteed Cireular free. The Marion Hatchery 

uite 6, Marion, Ohio rv 

Closing Out 200 Leghorns—Pullets, Hens, Cockerels 
Reautiful, clean, young birds: finest purebreds. In 
full laying. Guaranteed. $1.75 each. Order quick 
Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Increase Your Flock Average With “‘Lay or Leave’’ 
Strain Leghorns—RBaby chicks from trapnested hens, 

6 100. Fine pedigreed half Hollywood cockerels 
































ton’s White rm Farm, DeFuniak Springs, 

Al a. 
Don’t Buy Eggs or Chicks—Until you have read my 
free catalog of 8. ©. ite Leghorns. have suc- 


3 W. dreds of and chicks 
Sieh eet etre ook taomend EAN 





Southern Champions—Buff and White Or 
Stock and eggs for sale. 


Rhode Island Reds—Purebred, Owen’s strain cock- 
Apply E. A. Neel, Reform, 


Chicks—Leading kinds. Write today for tree copy 
large illustrated chick book. Comfort Hatchery, 
Windser, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks— varieties. Catalog free. Gest 
a No-cold brooder. Descriptive circular free. Dixie 
Hatchery, Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks—Purebred utility stock. 8. C. White 





Leghorns, gy Rocks, and Reds. Catalog free. 
Charles T. Sieg, Corydon, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks—2,000,000 for 1923—i4 popular varie- 
ties, purebred. Guaranteed. Lowest prices. Catalog 
free. Mhooth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

ne Ra egy Reds, ~ vy rd orders 

in advance as possible. rite for catalog and 
prices arrsonburg Hatchery, Box P-214, Harrison- 
rg. rginia. 


Sturdy Baby Chteks— This: Faisable kind. From high- 
, aan e So 2 arred Rocks,- Reds, White 
hoes a ae. The Knoxville Hatehery, 
PEA: FOWLS - 
Wanted—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 


South Carolina. 
TURKEYS 


Choice Mammoth Bronze Turk Hillcrest Farms, 
Eidson, Tenn. = 


White Holland Toms—$7. Howard Crumpton, Ber- 
lin, Alabama. 

Bourbon Red Turkey Egus—$3.50 for. 10. J. W. 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. : 

Prize Winning Bourbon Red Toms—1921 hatch, “Fi0;: 
1922, $7.50 each. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 

Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—RBest breeding. Toms, 
$7.50; hens. $6. J. Walton White, Hartwell, Ga. 



































Usry Orpington Fann At- 
pd Rs yt Roosters—$5 to $100 each 





= See. id. E. W. Crabtree, Box 183 Hillsboro, N. 
alc te. ree, Ox 
Won Every First Prize Chattanooga Fair, 1922— © sae 
Eggs, $1.50, range; $3 15; $5 30, pens. Mating list Purebred Redis—From Harold Tompkins’ best pens. 
free. Alabama Orpington Farm, Scottsboro, Ala. Eggs from my beautiful prize matings, $2.50 and 
a 50 per sitting. R. M. DeShazo, Greenville, 8S. 


(2068 Cae Strain)—Reautiful Plumage; 
ings. 
Baylis, Ulinois. 


Champion Strain 8. C. Rhode Islent Red Hens and 
28, 


2.25 sitting, pre- 











Buff Orpingtons 
special mat- Cc 
Quality Poultry Farm, Real Reds.’ 
Hatching eggs. $3 and $5 sitting. 


Begs for Hatching—Purebred 8. €. 


Send for mating list. Mated breeding pens, $10, 





Buy My Purebred 8. C. Buff Orpington Eggs Now— 
They are persistent winter layers. 
$1.50 sitting. 
Columbus, Miss. Owen, 


discount. L. 8 Powell, jacdsden, Ala. 


Rhode Is!and Reds (Owen Farm Se 


— 
20. 
Fertility guaran- 
teed. Orders booked by February 15th at 10 per cent 


Purckred = s Bronze Turkeys —- Toms, Pods 
hens, $5. T. T. May, Winfleld, Ala., Route 

ae — i ae -Extra fine and large. 
bw $15; hens, $10; trio, $30. Satisfaction guaran< 

eed.’ T. L. Word, Okolona, 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Hi-grade Anconas and Buff Orpington Baby Chicks— 
25c each. J. Heidman, Route 4, Meridian, Miss. 

Raby Chicks—Leading varieties. Lavender guineas, 
peafowls, ete. Piedmont Hatchery. Fontaine. Va 














Good size and color. 
Guaranteed to please. Brooks McGowan, 


careful breeding. Each strain intact 








$2.50. 





A. P. Goff, Route E, Box 65, Live Oak, Fla. 





Folumbian Wyandotte Eggs—$2 Tor 16. J. W. 





, Fishel’s White Rocks——High-class, 
as 


prolific layers. 


for 15, delivered. Chas. Holder, Bridgeport, church, Gordo, Ala. 


“8. ©. Rhode Island Reds—Foundation from famous 
Vibert. and Carver best pens, plus years of 
Good size, good 
ye of 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS color, and good lookers. Sure to please the e 
—— — those who admire good birds. Males, $5, $10, $15. $25; 
Purebred Barred Rock Eggs—$1. 50 for 15. Roosters, females, $5, $7.50; $10. Eggs, sitting, $3, $5 $10 
Mrs. R. G. Pearson, Leroy, Ala. _____ J. J. Yarbrough, Headland, Ala Pia 
Sarred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $1.50 15. Cocks, ~ WYANDOTTES 


Up- 











Wyandottes for Sale (Fishel strain)—White Wyan- 








Alabama. 
Gardners’ Barred Plymouth Rocks—-Eggs from best = wan ot ae Day B erusccninticsaecs 
exhibition and laying strains. Gardner Bros., Auburn, = a. Menara, Unatente ~~ 
Alabama. White wren oo kens ine Btrain)—Pullets 
Barred Rocks — Ex for hatchin — $1.60 ver 15. and hens 1 50 to $2.50; cocks an , coe erels. 
Headed by prize winners, D. M. Waldson uoete 5, %_$3._J. Walton White, Hartwell, Ga 
Bessemer, Ala. Columbian Wyandottes—Cockerels and pullets, from 
blue ribbon winners, $2.50 to $8. Eggs. Pens head- 


Price $5 each. J, & Workman, Denton, N. C 


ott unl ee tae ohn ee trang OR by first and second prize winners, State Show. 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, Runner Ducks—Stock and 
Eges—Write for prices. stating your wants. Manassas 
Henneries, Manas Sas, Virginia. 

““Everlay’ 4 Roe! ks, “Reds, Games, Wyandottes, os, Lea- 
horns, and ete.—Kegs, $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100, deliy- 
ered. Macon Poultry Association, Notasulga, Ala 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 

For Sale—New Crop Seed Soy Beans—For prices, 
write M. F. Qwens, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

A Grade Recleaned Early Speckled Seed Velveta— 
$1.50 bushel. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 

0-Too-Tan Soy Beans—Mung Beans—Each, peck, 
$2.50; bushel, $9. J. T. Foster, Blocton, Ala. 

aes Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 

$2.25 per bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, 

North Carolina. 





























Geo. M. Rogers, Athens, Ala. 
5 orewe Plymouth Rocks, Cockerels and Pulletse— BABY CHICKS 
Jar Aristocratic Strain — Satisfaction guaranteed. P 4 3 
4 Baby Chicks—12 varieties. Order now and be sure 
Isola Poultry Yaris, Loxley. Ala to get them. Can take care of orders promptly. Prices 
Ringlet and Aristocrat Barred Rock Eggs—From Bir- mailed. M. Carter, 1120 N. 16th St., Birmingham, 
mingham, Nashville, Albany winners; $2, $3 sitting, Alabama ih 


prepaid 

Barred Plymouth Rocks—Flock headed by cocks di- 
rect from E. B. Thompson; $2 per 15. 
dark matings, $5 for 15. 
direct from E. B. Thompson. 


Jacks + 

ackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. 
Hogan tested fi 
Also Light and via prepaid parcel post. 
Our darks and lights are Over 10.000 pleased customers. 20th 


Hughes & Bullington, catalog free. 


season. 


Athens, Ala. ter, Missouri. 


“From 
Miller baby chicks are shipped 

Safe delivery —— 
Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 








f 





Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 


To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
pani year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 

ted by other publications. Moreover, we GUARANTEE OUR 
ADVER ISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 
ollows: 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
to us within 
ahrey dian from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











If vou believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. Moreover, we believe it 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 
LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
helpful to you, and ask for it. In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. Just clip it out, sign your name, 
aa alata your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 
wish. 


i coca oeenentlimmnendlieementinetaeedttcneameditcanedticansaditcameticmneneticamntitanedtiemntiaaasinanenntia tie tat ean 











I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Please send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 




















Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—aAl!l varieties. Write 
for prices, stating quantity and varieties wanted, 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, Y 

Selected Soy Bean Seed — Mammoth Yellow and 
Black—At $2.20 per bushel, F. 0. B. Hertford. Check 
with order. Prompt delivery. Reed & Felton, Hert~ 
ford, N. C. 

Pure 0-Too-Tan Soy Beans—From field inspected 
by Georgia State College of Agriculture before harvest- 
ing; $7 bushel, F. O. B. Elberton. Write for prices 
on quantities. Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


For Sale—Select Recleaned Early Speckled Velvet 
Beans—Packed in heavy jute bags of 2 bushels each. 
Price $3 per bushel, . Atmore; cash with order. 
Also have a few Osceola and Chinese velvet beans 
that will sell for the same price. Order now; the sup- 
ply is limited. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


CABBAGE AND ONION 
onus Cabbage—Postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 














300 Coleg Plants—50c, postpaid. Seaside ‘Farms, 
Darien, Ga. 

500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Darien, Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—500, postpaid, 75c. RB. 
A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cab 300, fe: 500, 75¢; 1,000, “$i. 
Keleco Plant Farm, ley, Ala. 

500 «Extra 4 = RY Fiante—Pos id, $1; 
500, medium = sized 0. Parks. 
Darien, Georgia. 


en Te 7T5c; 1,000, $1.25; 
~ . $9. “Dakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
abama. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, Flat Dutch 
—500, 75¢; 1,000, P oi over 5,000 at $1. American 
Plant Co., Alma, 

aoe ae age, haar aE. $1. B: 5,000, 3: 
10,000, — guaranteed. Quality Plant 
Farm, asville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — Shipped C.0.D., 95¢ 1,000 and 
postage. Weevil smasher LY Cotton Seed, cheap. 
Sexton Plant Co., Royston 


Exes Preet Cabbage and Salen Plants—500, 75e; 
i 5,000, 10, $9. Catalog free. 
tars ant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants of Selected Stock Cabbage and Onions—75c, 
500; $1.25, 1,000; postpaid. Large sized plants, by ex- 
press, $1 1,000. ‘Outlaw Plant Co., » Hahira, Ga. 





























Cabbage—Jersey Wakefleld, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch—Prepaid: 250, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, + 
Avondale Farms, Avondale, ot 


Send No Money—Frostproo: akefields, Flat Dutch, 
and Bermuda eee at os c..0. D.; pee. 
$1; 5,000, $4.5) E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, 


Early Jersey  aaell Cabbage and White —n 
Onion Plants—100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 3,000, $5, 
postpaid, insured. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, Als. 


For Sale—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants— 
All varieties; $1 per 1,000; 10,000 lots, $75 per 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, 


For Sale—White Bermuda Onion Plants — $1 per 
1,000; 10,000 lots, 75 cents per 1,000. Cabbage plants, 
ail varieties, at above prices, Kendall Plant Company, 

aldosta, Ga 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Charleston and Jersey 
Wakefields and all varieties; $1 per 1,000, F. O. B. 
First-class plants. Prompt shipment. Southern Plant 
Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—All varieties. Will ship in 
8 deys. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
1,000. 90c; 10,000, $7.50; mailed or expressed. Fain 
Trading Co., Edison, Ga 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants of All Kinds— —$1 per 
1,000, express or parcel post. Prompt shipment. No 
delay. Rush order. Big demand this year. Am 
Produce Co., Valdosta, Ga 


Cabbage Plants — That Head — From _experienced 
grower. No trashy plants shipped. 250 postpaid, 50c: 
500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. 
R. O. Parks. Darien. Georgia 

Ten Million Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All va- 
tieties; $1 per 1.000, express or parcel post; 75¢ per 
1,000 in 5.000 lots or more. Prompt shipment. Rush 
order. Mansor Plant Co.. Valdosta, Ga 

Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading 
varieties. Nice large plants.. Mail or express. 600 


Plants, 60c; 1,000, 90c. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
filled. American Plant Company, Valdosta, 
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Satirday, Pedeudry ¥ 1933 


Farmers’. Ex 


J Wakefieki, | Charleston Wakefield, ; Su 
Flat tch Cabbage—c, Ollect for bostage: 300, 65c: 
500, 90¢; 1,000 $1.25; 5,000, $4.75. Millions now 
ready. Jones Valley | Farm, Birmingham, 

Millions Strong Prostproot X Capbage | — Leading 
varieti®®, 250 postpaid, ; 1.000 Postpaid, $1.50; 
expressed, 1,000, $1; 10.000" $7.50. Shipping ‘prompt- 
ly Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter arks, Darien, 
Georgia. 

Send No M in uce Fi Debase and Ber- 
muda om plane, oh) ieee D. mail > , OxDress, 
300, 50c; 500, T5c: "1 1,000, i; “heed, ce 10,000, 

and charges. Cound! Plant Com YY, Thom. 


asville, Geo 
eld-grown freee, & lants—Stan- 
5,000 


Pi ittons aw 

$30 50; 14. Fine, 4 plants ek Tmt 

shi fy evaran met R. A, Strain, RB Wick, 
Darien, Ga. 

Frost-proof Ca Plants Leading Varieties — 
Pe ee, Sa ae a 
1,009, . : |, 3 8 at 80c per 
1,000. Sartrection or order refilled Coleman Pant 
Farms, . 

White or Yellow Bermuda Onion Slips Boe", from 


Bermuda Isle Seed; $1 1,000, Dostpaid. Barly 
and Charleston Wakefield cabbage ee ants, $1 per i 4900. 
et and hardy, t doors, Cc. 


Genu Cabba, end Oni Plants— 
Barly Jessen “Wee rletton War ah ia 
00 ; 











cession, Flat herd > 1,000 75. 
fhanges collect ee Ye; 1,000, $1.25: 5, 
10,000, $8. Georgia Farms Co., ane, Ga. 


‘abbage and Planits—p. 
Se; 1, Exp + 


300 plants, 60 85. ress, 

1,000. Nice Diants always shipped. Satisfaction guar- 

futeed. Customers west Missigsi ippi River, add 35¢ 
orth G @ Plant Farms, 


Mowery Branch, Ga. 

Frosi Cebbex Plants—Leadi rieties, 

ay Bow Bisnte®, te: 288 Boe. 60 Ts 00, 

50. Srade plants. rompt 5 wal 

Safe delivery suarant peed. Giher op rly oe nan F 
n 


able “Garden Book atalog’ 
Piant ©o., Box P, Ashburn. Georgia. 


Fros Cabbage Plants ~Early Jersey 
end pte eston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
ipment, ful) unt — Satisfaction guaran - 
ostpaid: 500, ito 1,000, $2. By ex 
1.25; over 5,000, $i 1,000. Bermuda onjon 
fae same Price. Order early. Postal | Plant Co., 





) Frostproof Wakefields, Succession, Fia 
Deitch, and Berm ited tr arte one cc ystipved 


full count. eats 1-000. : {18 i 


8 
Hho, Bel aye i ler abel se 
Irhoimaeritte 


6.000, Fe Pian t 


Frost Pro Tabbes Pianta —Best quality, from 
Long Felana’ &rown seed (not cheap foreign | seed) 
Free of nut grass. Damp moag OD roots Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Kar arly Jersey and Charleston Ww aketield, 
mevession, Flat Dutch, Express: 1,000, $1: 5,000, 
4.50; 10,000 $8. Postpaid: 500, $i; 1,000; $1.75. 

Dixie Pant Co., Hawkinsyille, Ga. 


25,000, 000 root’’ Cabbage Plants — Jersey 
Charleston, Bucceten Flat Dutch. Also Perma 
ontons, 300, 45e; 500 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 
10,000, $7.50. 50,000, $27. 50. Mailed or expressed 
collect. Prompt shiy ments, fine Plants, and 800d order 
slelivery guaranteed or money che eerfully rejunded. 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasvilic Georg 


Millions Le; ading V arieties Frost Proof © Share and 
Onton Plants {Prepaid Mail: 300 Diants 50c; 500, 
> 1,000, $1.3 Express, $] 1,000 Satisfaction a}. 
ways muarantecd: Read advertisoments carefully. We 





pay postage, where Others Send collect, , wstomers 


west Mississin Pi River add one 1,000 for ztre, Postage 
— be nf catalog. Carlisle Seed & Plant ¢, Faldc sta, 
fee . 


ea — Cabbage Plante Frostproof large and 
well rooted, fre« h; fleld 8town from Long Island seed, 
Fach bundle of 50 plants variety labeled. Full count; 
avick shipments Varieties Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Duteh (assorted ag 
Wetted). Postpaid: 100, 30¢; 300, The; 500, $1: 1,000, 

§ Express collect: 1,000 $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10 000, 
8; 50 000, $35, Satisfaction assured Davis Plant 
Company, Tifton, Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants Fulwood’ 8 Frost Proof © abbage 
Plants Now Reavy Varieties Jersey and © ‘harleston 
Wakefield, 0 presion and Fiat Dutch. Pr tlees by 
te 1,000 to q 000 at $1.50 Der 1,000; §, 000 to 

» at $1.95 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, ‘at $1 per 

By parcel Dost, postpaid : 100 for de: 500 for 

$i°os: 1,000 for $2.25. First class plants from best 

“Me Island eed. Satisfaction uaranteed or money 
refunded. Pp D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


Frost Proot Cabbage Plante—Open field grown, fully 
hardened, Varieties: Early Jersey ana Charleston 
Wakeneli, Eafly Flat Dutch, sy uecession and Sure 
tead. Express collect, $1 per 1,000, 

post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Not 
our poliey to quote too low Postal rate, then ship smal] 
plants. Guarantee prompt shipment ; abso] ‘457 street 


ey Ref 
Rank of ion a ae National ank, Rice ats 
‘on, 


Company, 
Frost Proof ce shaw and Onion Plants—yery 50 
tartetg peat, & pF versa ee in damp moss and 


ten geld, Char) 
Wakenet pre! i Baty and nd int int Du tage spe 


adi 5,000, a te ici ft aa 


ite in oa ie count, 
¥ ood condi suaranteed, des 
foes Dealon Write A: prices” Prost 
Proof hon Co Texarkana, Texas yo 
Boston, ontgomery, 


CANE -AND SORGHUM 
anatew Wae Te ke ealasCurctine sid a at 


CLOVER 
Japan Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 


Clover, 
rire font, Ore Oregon, Dering Cush Part Re Gaheey, 


Sith Ce rotina. 


CORN 
he prnatien’s Prolific Corn—$3. Madison Dean, Au. 
“wren, 


Moshy Seeq Corn—Fielq odectea 14 years; $2.95 
‘shel. 7. 7, Wade, Minter, Alg 


Relect Mosby Decks life Fx forn—r shel, $2; 
rusher i 25; T5e. P. Carver, Taeeene lus 





Pecigreed Hor White Dent—Greatest economical] 
vieller: superior wg ain. Corn breeding bookies 
free Bushel, fs. Pros » Henderson, _Ten 
For Sa) etn Prolite Purebred Seed Corn 
“tede 50 bushels per acre. open fleld Production, “with 
" tain, from mer to September. Price, cash with 
ler, $8.50 1 er bushel > to 500 bushels’ Ellis and 
‘vant, Thompeon, Alabam, 


Woseboro Prolifie Corn— a Suckerless and 

“vil resistant Rest bred seed corn in state Heavy 
elder. First and second Drize, best 20 ears Alabama 
Nate Fair, One bushel or more, $2.50 per bushel, 
FO. B. Vin neent, Ala. J, A. Wade. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Ro Cotton Seeq— 
$1.50 ber bushel. Oscar Roper, Clio, & C, 
See 


ee 

offen, Frulter—3 se, Der cone Bae. Earliest fotton. 40 
Is weig! Dound lin onder cotton. 

special prices. Vandives ver Seed Co, . Lavonia, 





Bushels annamaker—§2. 50 
bush’ Hendrix Semin 
Im roved Weevil ss Rarly K Cotton Beed—_ Beed 
Cheep 'e Catalog, Sexton Plant Cv., ing Cotton 
Cooks 4 fd Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed Culled ; 
at $2 bushel Stevenson _& Wilke: rson, Ni otasulga, Ala. 


Cook and a land Big 5 Boll Cotton Seed _ Bale 
r acre, 1922 ushel, $1.25 Geo. W Thomas, 
la 





Har and Hal Half < Cotton ‘Seed— We are farmers, “not 
Seed dealers. Ref fore a = seed, write John A. 
Peddy & Soris, Henderson Ter 


King’s Early Cotton Beed— ee by many 
@5 the earliest. Buy from one of originators. Reduced 
to $5 100 Ibs. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N. C 

King’s Early Improved Cotton Matures” in 90 “days, 
Gets ahead of weevil Special Prices these fine seed 
next 30 days, Write today. King Cotton Seed 0., 
Ga 






Y 1—Exceltent hi Weevil 9 gnditions ; 
p ean and sovnd - $8.83 per Ste of 100 tbs., cash 
With order. ©. 4. Melendon, Expert Cotton Breeder, 
3 


Atlanta, ‘anta, Ga : : 

Pedigre Ex, “850 Cotton Seed—— xtra early, 
heavy Trotter, | RT tne Gorernime rent approved. 
Brings big prtcest Reid Brothers. Hen- 
derson, Ten’ 


Wilkinson Covington Toole Witt Resistant Coiten 
Seed —Pure and sound; reselected and rebred. On 
high quality seed sold. $1.50 bushel. G. D. Mitchell 
aire. Ala 


Improved Ba ed Bariy cy Bolt 5-Lock "Cotton The 
Priden or Dit corte Seed selections. 
Ale gn “| oon ber »be: Hudson, Auburn, 
Ala 0) 


Cleveland a Boll, Get-Phere- First, Cook's Re-1Im- 
roved—$2 per bushel. Seed clean, srown and selected 
OF seed. Order oe. Good seed Scarce. Price Seed 
Cd., Charlotte, N. Cc 


Cotton Planting Seed—MeLen on’s Pedigreed x- 
Press ahd other early varieties. yrite for Particulars. 
Rk. Ww McMurry Company, 324 Randolph Building, 
Me lemphis, Tenn lessee 


te ee 
Meade Barly Maturing < Cotton | Seed—Grown from 
field selec ‘fons: 2 bushel (30 hs.), at Shipping point, 
Great producer. Sells for more. G. V Cunningham. 
Agricultural College, Athens, Ga. 


Cotton Sereg for “Bale - — Caren refully selected K Kings, 
Clevelands, Cooks, Simpkins’ Ideal ong | Broughton’ 8 
Early Big Bol. Ca ‘wee & specialty, . Brough- 

- Cc, WwW , 
ton, Garner, N Wake _ County. 


All Leading Varieties of Proven an and Adopted Beed Beed 

Write for core: stating quantity and vari variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are 4 highly improved seed. 
Georgia-< -Carolina Seed Co, Jaffney, 8. 


Piedmont. Cleveland, Diss Triumph (Wilt Resist. 
alit), Express ¢ (Long Staple) —And other leading kinds 
direct from the breeders at their regular Drices, ©. A. 
Mclendon, Expert Cotton Breeder, Atlanta “G Ga. 


Select ¢ leveland, Edgecombe Cook a i Mexican Big 
Sol Cotton Seed— Developed by careful. plant breeder. 
ee t pPgrate ‘arm. Write 
Beed reeders’ Ags’ n., 


ee — 
Hite’s Early P Prouae Cotton Seed — Rest by te est; % 
Staple, 80 to Bx bolls to the tb. Most prolific fe 
Pxistence. Lege than 10 bushes a % a 
bushels or more, $1.50 bushel, i “ine 
Route 4, _ Augusta, Ga 


We annamaker- C leveland ~ - Standard Variety for all 
Sections each of Texas. Purebred, clean and sound; 
$8. 3B: ber bag of 106 Ibs., cash with order Special 
pc on carloads, ¢ A. eLendon, Expert Cotton 
reeder, Atlanta Ga, 


Matett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two car Corn—This ya- 
riety holds the highest 5-year Average at the State Ex 
Perimental Station. Peck : $1; bushel, $3.50; five 
bushels and over, $3.40 Write fo . catalog Marett 
F Zarm & Seed © Co., _W estminster, 8. © 





_ Exits Good | Re- -improved Pedi reed Cook Cotton 
Seed Originated at Alabama Meperhasas yy my n 

Grown by reliable farmers, Prices re asonable k for 
booklet “How to Grow Cotton.” EB, FP Cauthen” ‘Men. 
’ Seed Farms Auburn Alabama 


Pure Covington-Toole Wilt Reistant Cot 


Auburn 





For Sale 


ton Seed One year’s srowth from the ory rinator 
Ree 8 pac aos in 100-1 bags, for $5, cash with order, 
F BR ars Atmore, A la Place your yin r now; 
supply is limitec 1 H. Ww Currie, Atm re, A 

Rhyne'’s © ook—-Is_ best by a test of 15 other wilt- 


resistant Varietic¢ by Alabama Experiment Station. 
Carefully bred up by individual afte Ik Selection on 
Worst wilt infested land in State. Staple Rrades % to 
i inch, 3g Der cent lint Rhyne Bro Benton, Ala 
nnd He 


Conyin Yourself. Plant Holdings ¥ arly Prolific 
In boll weevil territory. Medium boll, seed culled, 
North Carolina grown : $2.50 per busher delivered. 

e x sell North Caroling grown Cleve eland Simp- 
Kins, Kings: same Price. Ask price car jots. Rhodes 
Reed CO., Fooyth, Gq 


‘Cor 1k- 10 10 Cotton Seed Absolute ‘ly sound and pure, 
1,100 pounds seed cotto m make 506 Weight bale: $2 
Per bushel. 17 Ss Triumph cotton, holds world’s Trec- 
Ord as bese cotton grown in United States, Big boll, 
early strong Staple. Prive $2 per bushel, F. oO. B. 
Vincent Ala. J. A. Wa ade. 

Addison’s Extra Early Prolific Cotton Seed The 
Pure strain: Properly selected and graded; 1,150 ths, 

dty s cotton ging out @ 500-. baie Light 
foiiage. ood staple, wea boll, and es ah early, 


y roy, limited today for prices an 
Ple of 5 Ww. - Addison 0, Blackwells Ga 
Cotton = ~ North Carolina grown. Simpkins 


ideal, King Early, Bank Aevount Moneymaker, Van. 
aker Cleveland, Pool’s Rig. ‘Boll, Simpkins ig 
Bolle Deals. Webber anh No. 49, Deltatype Webber. 
weevi nm YY selected, rite for Prices. 
a H. Mix fon Seed “1 Company, Charleston, §, G, 


papeth's 1 Corton Im, ve od ony annamaker Cleveland 
seed “B an ligreed by 





Rig 

us. nd dence 9 Indorsed hy 
tate periment Btation” ‘na $2.50; 24 pusher 
2.40; it tus bushels and over, $2.00, a) 0. 8, Westmin- 
Bter . rite for cata on our seeis. 
Maret” a & Seed Cv, 


rte tie 5 eveland Cotton Seed— Grown on my 

Plantation ; well mavared, pure and 

rst Dicking ng. Put up in Sood new 

a backs when shipped jn small lots. My supply 

~ crt pe last spring before Supplying my cus- 
ally o ng my o 


isfaction, Price $2.50 Der bushel, A. A. 


For Ree Lamlted Pa Pun a teode. erybland, 
Lone Staple Cot strom Is grown on 
St. Simon’s tsenat a" far | any other 
tariety of cotton, Produces wells 


ong staple eott Plant under boll condi- 
tions. shel ote, $2.50 per bushel. Smaller 
quantities at slightly higher prices. Send for full par 
cula der 1993 planting 4 early, W. W 
‘roxton, 61 Transportation Bldg., tlanta, 








Wannamaker’s Ped: 1 Cleveland Rig —~ Cotton 
eed— Direct ane a and Breeders,’ 
poly limited. Insure yourself very 


No. which we Feeom mend as the very best and —_ 
fiest lone staple ( { 

1] weevil infeataticn et produced; at $2.50 bushel: 
50 bushel lots, Gs: 09- bushel] lots, $2. Write for 


reulars and ce. Model Seed Farm (W. w. 
yannamaker a” Proprietors : WwW. W Wanna- 
Maker, Jr., Plant Breeder er), Sainte’ Matthews, 8. C. 





_ Latge Red snd Yellow Cannas, Chrvsenthenums, 

Red, Ar Pink ~ renite—100 each. Phlox and 

Petunia Dienta, 10¢ dozen Mrs. Annie Meroney, 
erbena, 


FLOWERS 


Porch or win- 
e flowers from 
No s 


%5e dozen 5 le 
8. DesChampe. “P Pinewood, g, 


Blhe Achiminese Bulbs—Love ely for 
dow sone: toured with peautiful blu. 
June unti Trost 
accepted. Mrs, 













GRASS SEED 
rass—Th —. test hay and sture 
pant aly coe i 000. Ww ” 0. Reott, fediegn 8d — 


The Hay and ‘Digan resistant Crop of (the 
South Write ter” prices Georgia-Caroling Seed Co 
Gaffney 

Napier = One of the most profitable grasses 
the wor rtd tt? p Produced ; srows on any soll. 100 Joints. 
$1; 200, pe 500, $3; 1,000, $5 C. E. Kimmel; 
Sebring 

Renna Blue, hatin Rye, Red PF 
Lawn Grabs, ‘erm: Pasture, Os irae Be 
Write for Drices. Georgia. Carolina Seed Co., Ge 


South Carolina. 
: ie 
HE 


sages Plante Amoor fiver Privet yeep branchy. 
$2; very bushy, 3, $4, $5; Select, per 108, 
de iiverea "verges reen Nurseries, Conway, 8. C. 


KUDZU 
Kudzu Plante for Bale—3i5 1,000, delivered 
R. L. Folm Troy, a pas ’. 


Kudeu Pcie ~The v\y 4 the ~~? 15 
1.000. 7 filled oremnun™ White, Tatla- 
heasee, Fila. = asthenia toe 





_LESPEDEZA 






a Becteaned nee petene ve ~1922 crop; $4 bushel. 
Annison, Zach 
te 
Recleaned New Crop “Tgavedeaa Seed — Write “Tor 


Prices. interstate Seed House. Dept. Pa” Baton 
vuge, 



















Aapedera 922 crop, Panned, 


Seed— recleaned, 
s Johneon grass ; # ber bushel. R. H. 
reek, Miss, 


Shipp, 





For Sale—Rec leaned, Pan © aught Lespedeza Seed— 
No Jobneon grass. Tom ( campbeit Meridianville, Ala. 
Shipping point, Huntsville 

Wire or Write Us at Any Time for Suality Lespe - 
deza Seed— Testing 92 or betrer, Prived right. No 
Jangerous grasses. Walla ce & Boya, vac Miss. 

Lespedera Seed— Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar. 
anteed, 19292 crop. Write for prices. Lespedeza Ty 
Growers’ Co. operative Association, Inc., Baton Roug 


Louisiana. 
MILLET 
~ Genuine Pearl Cattail Mit —Best forage ¢ grown. 
a i 








Seed, 10 hs $1. Selected Irish ¢ 

and Watson” melon ‘pound Bee. Old- fashionet 
Florida velvet beans wilt cover your field with heavy 
foliage; peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. Address, Sullivan, 


Laurel Hil, Pia. 


PEANUTS Rive 


Tuproved Valencia Peanuts. ©. P. Hendricks, Jay, 


F Ploric la. 
~ Ree “leaned Seed Peantite Runners, 6 cen ver Ib. 
White Bpanten 7 ‘Ajeet: cash with ‘order “pbickised 


& aan, Clie, 
Selected Peanu oF roas how arg 
Alabama Runners at pan F. oO. Lye ; 


Cash with order. No orde ed_ for tose. Ht f 
Hutchison Mere. Co. ~ “ah Enterprise, “hee 
Wa s— Name quant 


anted—Cowpea ze —— ty, 
variety, and price, F.i. Vernon, 278g Hanover Cirele, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
All Varieties, & nd ¥ Stock— ear lots 
and less rel” Os Drices ting varietivs and 
quantity wanted. Georgia - -Caroline Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Caro lina 


PECANS 
Better Pecan Trees’’ That Produce Results—Sweet 
oily, thin éheil budded and Grafted Varieties Catalog 
6 Co., 


free Netablished 16 years Simpson Ny ursery 
Monticello Pia 

Extra Choice Breu w Early bearing wandded and 
Grafted Paper Shel) Pecan Tfees for argest 
Pecan nursery in world Every tre ‘Seareninn 
Catalog and Price list free Bass Pevan Company, 
Lumberton, Mis 
















New © 








— len Se 
Pecan Some Point inters and “Sug mes 


“The ry 
tions Is the tithe of an iNldetratcy folder that every 
grower and Prospective grower of Pecans shoul  haye 
Write for it Also prices of een cultural informa 
tion, ete. J B Wight, Cairo, Ga 

aitaiees ene 

Guaranteed Budded or Grane Pecan Trees Schley, 
Stuart and Success Varieties Good root systems and 
Well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded, Now 
is the time fo transplant Send for Catalog. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabam 


POTATOES 
Porto” ‘Rico, Naney Hall Potato” Phi lants— March ~ 0th 
forward, $2 1,000 mailed or expressed "reeve Smash - 
er cotton seed Catalog Sexton Plant ©o., Royston, 
Georgia 


Improved Porto ons Potato Plants— ~April, May, 
000 1 








June delivery ay 5 45; over m4 000 at $). 25, 
Cash With ih orders American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 


STRAWBERRIES 
wherry plaate—P resaive Everbearing - 1.50 
0: he 50 1,000 bank Ni. rsery, Winchester, Penne 
has Sain Aroma anu Mant Late—g3.2 25 
a Postpaid. Clarence Bailey, Cull man, Ala,, 
Or 
oes nem around eh Klondike and Ey 
Rie hey new we? Dlants Price $3 Der 1,006, 
a 









express collect ade, Scent. Ala. 
Klondike siona Arom andy Straw- 
berry ake. Mie for #25 Lo 000, ‘4 pitlivered. Also 
fruit trees, Chattanooga” Nutsertec ox 1, Chattee 
nooga, Tenn, 
TOMATOES 





Tomato Plan renee. Bonny Beg 
eee , eee dy Febrs ary to April Ts; cn Not 


postpai vergreen Plant, *Patm Evergreen, 
WATERMELONS 
Select a aerielon Seed — Tan ston. pte > Trish 
Sie Hig Merten ia,“ Aum on 


f “Le be me Ds. Tom Ww. atzon V Watermelon Seed—Gathereg 


from i De = arte Melons, well ripehed; at cents 
ye, bi) yt -— sia, E. Barevs, “i alusia, 
aha 


MCELLARGUs SEEDS AND _PLANTS 


5 abbane. Onion, switiato, and oe Plane, 
Evergreen Farm: Thomasvi 

Cr Por Seed = ro pr azante L 

write or wire D. Cc, Mitchell, Calhoun Clty, » for 
price 

= grade Planting Seed—Watson ure ermelon seed. 

Spanish and Carolina Runner peanu We handig 

only the beat, one, us for ot! _ 0. K. Jelks & 
Son, Quitman, Ga Brooks © 





NURSERY” ERY STOCK 


Sc) er 
Peach Trees— BY tee feet, $14.5 $14.50 100. Ripen May-Oc~ 
tober. Cateice all fruits free, Oakuale Farm, Bir- 





Fru Shade, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, FPiowers— 
Spring. delivery. alesmen atited everywhere Write 
for terms. Cureton Nutsertes, Desk 5, Austell, Ga. 


pe Dewberry — The big money crops. Ag- 
Paragus also seed; grape vines: Drivet hedge; 
tomato, cantajou other plants and seeds, Free cat- 
alog. Allen Nurseries, Seaford, Delaware. 


Fruit ‘Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct to 
Plantets; no agents. Pea aches, apples Dears, plums, 
cherries,” arapes, berries, puta. Decang, Mulberrieg, 
Ornamenta} trees, vines, and Shrubs Free 64-page 
catalog. Tennessee N: Nutséry (o.. Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee 


eee oneness 
Free ‘ee—Send for Free Book on “Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines and Seeds—From the 
Ozarks, Ideal for reference. Lig re hundre, 
- w at low Prices: directions or 
etc. Book free, as ite today. 


rs pe Co., Dept. 2, Fayettevilie, Aa 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We tr Th: 
St Se tas one 
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= no man i permitted to offer land for sale in 
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Rent Level 
Dunean, West Point. Ga. 


OTHE ares — 
Ban We and aH a bara gs, row re : we = 


Cotten eeriL, Farm ners — 
handed to $15, terms. J. D. Love, 
Endee, New myrored, 

If In Trinte’ 
“Piedmont Beet, Conter se nth a Buy now hile 
Values are eae —_* el 


¢ Farm = Sale oa bale ech, 
pau offive improved highw = i 










A Good 
loge ocho <i 
buildings’ large orchard s acre. Owner 


20 
idener, Rushing, ‘Arketees 
NEW JERSEY 
~N Farm het J rr iy, ¥ oe. 
a unde oo Oe —_ 2. vine. 
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Jand pay Agency, 549- an 
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HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
rie ta, be hs Te i vio tory 














rult Trees—We i i nte wa 
right. Concord al) Det, rE » Coneord, ee 


Agents—Mason Sold 18 Comet_ Bi 

h Bat Profits $2 prigs and Avio- ach. Barvicotars 
free eco oy years. Ruse? Cp. ohinstows. 
0) D 










Agents— a Ollar an é 
batent patch for instan iy mendin ne leaks in ‘all inten 
sils. Sample Package free, Coljp te tte. Co., Dept. 
T0l_Amsterda am, N. ¥. 





Our Spare Tipe -If y 

car we ising same jn our wo 

You know everyone ould read The Progressive yon 
cr, therefore you will have nv trouble selling subscrip- 
tions for us Write for our Niberal cash Proposition to 
pernts. Addfeas Agency Departmént, The Progreasite 


ro riner 
Women A honest-to good 
“Hie Over ‘959° Tirhemeaant Popular 
We pay 100 ner cent commission 
made at the start No capital, ho 
PXPorience re, quired Enormous demand. Selig fast, 





bi- repeater Valuable territory open All or Spare 
time Eleegant agent's outfit furnished free Write 
today, postal will do. Albert Mills, Gen Mer., 7884 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SAL ESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen — F Profitable. Pleasant, steady 
werk. Good Side line for farmers teachers and others, 
fernmanent Job for good §=workerg Write today for 
._ Foneord Nurseries, Dept, of Concora Ga 
attractive Proposi - 





roms Men— Write today for 
tion, Selling Subscriptions to America’s most ,Popular 
automobile and §Sportaman’s Magazines, Quick Sales. 
Bie profits Pleasant work Divest Publishing Co 

9688 Butler Bidg., © ineinnati Ohio, 


__.. MACHINERY 


Wanted—saw Mil ls—One and two-year contrarts 
a P. Catiton, Barnett, Ga, 

Stationary 80 H.P. Avery & ‘o erosore and gas- 
oline engine Pull saw or heay » Good as new ; 
are ne eo” 00 by Penn for sale, yin 
Burned. 0. Meatox, Winer Ga 


_ MISCELLANEOUS — 


f Wool, Raw Furs, ax, Wild Ginstic. 
Honey, Ola or _New Qeese Feather” J. B. Hatris’ 
Morristown, Ten 

Accounts, =) Claims — Cottected anywhere in 
world. No char es unless collected. May’s Collect jv m 
Agency Somerset, ity. 

















iat: AUTO SUrrEiay 
fer anenl on top ea Om sa rs es 


Car. State name, Year,’ m 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


antown 





4. at. 
flal Ord Reni 
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SYRUP 
¥ Sale—Pure ure Ribbon Cane oP packed Cr 
10-Ib. cans $3.75 pet ce case, 0. Atmore, 
cash “a wk, tN No Wie Ate "2 amt, fe syrep guarah 


teed. 
TOBACCO 


in = Tobacco—Oh $3 
fe. ” $4 Smoking. 8 “Bes er, i. 1, A $3: 
Tnited Farmers Ma yack, 






vatural Lea? Tobacco Seng 5 Ws., 
Ihs., $3 Smoking, 5 ths $1.25: 10 Ds., 


$2. Pay 
when received. Tobacco Growers? Union, Paducah, 
Kentucky 





Natural Leaf Tobacco Mild or Strong. Extra fine 
smoking, 5 Is $1.25; 10 $2; 20, $3.60. Pipe free. 
Hand-picked chewing. 5 ™s., $1.50: 10, $2.50. To. 
bacco Growers’ Union, Murray, Ky. 
Homespun Tobacco Chewing, 5 the . $1.75: To *: 
$3; 0 the $5 Smoking, 5 e., $1.25; 10 ths 2; 
20 Ihs., $3.5 Send no money, pay when received. 
Co-operative Tear Growers, zaducah, Kentucky 
Tobaceo 
$1.25; 
ch 
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Bigger, Better 


Values Than Ever! 
Below Write For This Money Saving Book Today 


I have pounded down the prices on Roofings, Paints, Lawn and Farm Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, etc., to a point that will be a big surprise to you and a bigger saving in money. Don’t 
buy a foot of fencing, roll of roofing or can of paint until you get a copy of “Jim Brown’s New Cut 
Price Catalog.” It has over 100 pages of the most sensational, price cutting bargains you ever had 
an opportunity to buy. I’ve always given you lower prices and better quality, but this year I’m sav- 
ing you more money than ever before. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers 


That’s the answer to the high quality and the big savings I have given my fence, roofing and paint 
buyers. Starting with one small factory, I now have three mammoth ar lane 2 monuments 
to a policy of giving customers the biggest values for the least money. Furthermore I nowship from 
5 different points—my factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn., also ware- 
houses at sas City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. 


Jim Brown Pays the Freight 


and backs up everything with a guarantee that takes away every bit of doubt or risk — you can 
bank on everything you order from Jim Brown being exactly as represented — better in quality — 
lower in price and no freight to pay. That’s my way of doing business. You take no risk in buying 

from Jim Brown, no sir. You never did — you never will. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


FREE- 
Mail 


Coupon 


EN MAT 
> IL ERIN Just clip off the coupon below—fill it out—get this wonderful money 
saving book by return mail, whether you need anything now or not 
have the book on hand, ready to order when you do. See for 
yourself the way I have slashed the prices—see for yourself 
the big savings my prices afford. The money you save will _ 


open your eyes. Don’t delay—send for it today. i 


JIM BROWN, President 
The Brown Fence 
& Wire Co. 


an 


The 
Brown 
Fence 
@& Wire Co. 
Dept. 5520 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Send your New Bargain Book 


showing Low Factory Prices on Fenc- ~ 
ing, Gates, Roofing and Paints, 


eas” Salute 
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Big Saving in Lawn Fenee 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., 

Gentlemen:—I just received the fence and am 
perfectly delighted with it. I could not have got 
One as nice as this-one here for three times the 
price, Yours truly 

MRS. LOTTIE BEGELL, 
100 Garfield Ave., Endicott, N, Y. 
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Best Fence at Any Price 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
Genth :— I have over 500 rods of 
fence of you and find it not only the best value 
for the ane, but the best fence at any price. 


ours respectfull 
J. A. WALKER, Tigrett, Tenn. 
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ve Orders—All Satisfac 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
Gentlemen:—This is my fifth order for 
fences or gates to you-in the past 3 years 
and will say that in each order everything 
has been perfectly satisfactory, The gates 
have been very much admired, especially 
the self-raising gates. 
Yours very truly, 
E. STANLEY GRIER 
Oxford, Pa. 
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All Heights Poultry Fence 
At Rock Bottom Prices 








